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the peaceful inhabitants or threatened the stability of the 
building. But often when such work, whether in the ex- 
ternal world or in the institutions of religion and social 
life, is not done with perfect steadiness and skill, then 
there are cracks in the building. The mortar falls from 
the ceilings and the joints creak until the building rests 
on its new foundations. But commonly the work is not 
so unskilfully done that a little paint and paper, a little 
fresh mortar and hard finish, with house cleaning and 
calcimining, will not leave the building even in better 
condition than it was before the change was made. In 
politics and other affairs such changes are necessary. 
They disturb our quiet and excite our fears, and yet 
they are necessary; and, being well done, we rejoice in 
our larger liberty and greater comfort. 


od 


THERE is and can be no difference of opinion among 
those whose thoughts, sentiments, and emotions are 
controlled by reason and conscience, concerning the 
conduct of law-breakers who, for their own gain, evade 
or defy statutes rightly enacted for the welfare of all 
citizens. Whether those who break the laws are ordinary 
business men or men of high degree in the ranks of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, bankers, or governors of insur- 
ance companies, all right-minded men agree that they 
who break righteous laws for private gain are criminals, 
who deserve at the hands of the officers of the law such 
justice as is meted out to common criminals, of the kind 
that forge notes, raise checks, and sell fraudulent secur- 
ities. Any one who would steal from an insurance company 
would, if he were a poor man, become asneak thief. In old 
times the worst thing that could be said about a man 
was that he was mean enough to steal cents from a dead 
man’s eyes; but there may be a lower depth than that, 
in which is found the man who would rob the dead man’s 
widow and orphans of the savings he had conscientiously 
made for their benefit before he died. All the machinery 
of the law should be put in motion and all the adminis- 
trators of the law should be supported by public opin- 
ion, to the end that all such law-breakers should be dis- 
covered, convicted, and adequately punished for their 
crimes. Let this be done, and there need be no question 
about the social boycott. That will take care of itself. 


Td 


LEGISLATURES, pressed by good men and women to 
overzeal in the making of laws, are to some extent re- 
sponsible for the law-breaking propensities of energetic 
men and women. Probably there are ten times_as many 
laws upon the statute books of the United States as 
the public welfare demands. Many of them are neglected 
from the day of their enactment. Some of them are 
obnoxious to a considerable number of people who are 
not criminals, and some are objected to because they 
are considered unjust and injurious. The consequence 
of this law-making propensity has been the increase of 
the law-breaking propensity. How many high-minded 
men and women can be trusted to make a declaration 
of all the dutiable contents of their trunks which they 
bring home from foreign travel when they object to the 
laws enforced in our custom-houses or to the manner of 
enforcement? The Interstate Commerce Law cut off 
the passes of bishops, ministers, and many other persons. 
Soon after its enactment a man who had once been 
attorney-general of the United States procured rail- 
way passes for several gentlemen of his acquaintance. 
When asked how this could be done in defiance of the 
new law, his calm reply was, ‘‘Oh, that is provided for 
by the practical sagacity of the business man.’”’ One 
could bring illustrations of this kind by the score to 
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show how law-breaking in ways that are not considered 
important has become almost a national habit, so that 
it would be impossible to throw a stone in any direction 
without crashing through the walls of somebody’s glass 
house. 

ad 


HERE and there throughout the world may be found 
Catholic shrines where devoted suppliants, sick and 
afflicted, ascending on their knees long flights of steps, 
praying as they went, found the lotiged-for relief. In 
the Westminster pictures are given showing hundreds 
of crutches which have been abandoned in a Canadian 
church and left as votive offerings by those who have 
been healed of their diseases. If we were compelled 
to choose between the miracles of Christian Science and 
the Holy Mother at Concord and the miracles of the Cath- 
olic Church and the Holy Father at Rome, we should 
not hesitate to choose the latter. 


The Minister and the Men. 


We believe that we shall have with us a majority of 
laymen of intelligence and moral activity when we say 
that in any community there is no class of parishioners 
who more need moral and spiritual aid and comfort, 
and who are more grateful for it when they get it, than 
the active men of affairs. As much as possible, in this 
column, we refrain from giving advice to ministers; 
but, when we see a breach widening between the min- 
ister and the men of his congregation, and see the reason 
for it, it seems to us a duty, not to be avoided, to give 
some facts out of the experience of successful ministers 
to ministers who, without large experience, stand before 
their mighty problem, perplexed and sometimes dis- 
couraged by the wall of indifference which arises be- 
tween them and those who are responsible for the wel- 
fare of the community in which they reside. 

One of the strongest men in a Western town was 
one Sunday evening enticed into a meeting called for 
the purpose of organizing a Unitarian Church, and to 
study the principles upon which such a church would 
be founded. Afterward this man said to the minister 
who served on that occasion: ‘‘On my way to your 
meeting last night I went into the club, and there I 
found four men, who turn more wheels of business in this 
town than any other men here, playing poker. Next 
Sunday night those men are going to meeting.’’ Some 
of them did, and the result was that their interest was 
excited and their attention was turned to an institution 
which they believed would serve the public welfare. 
They gave their money and their time to building a 
church. Going further into the matter, that minister 
found that this man, strong, indifferent, and wayward 
as he seemed, was almost heartbroken for the loss of 
some beautiful children, and was caught first at the 
time when he was vainly seeking surcease of sorrow in all 
kinds of excitement. He needed the cool touch of the 
Eternal Wisdom, and responded to the call when it 
reached his heart. 

This is not a singular case, but one that may be matched 
in any group of energetic, hard-headed, successful busi- 
ness men. ‘They are not to be caught with pleasantries; 
they are not to be won through skill in the playing of 
games; they are not to be reached by any display of 
worldly wisdom and familiarity with the elegant customs 
of society. All these things may be of assistance. The 
minister who is socially well furnished, well informed, 
of attractive manners and agreeable conversation, may, 
through these things, come into social relations with 
strong and needy men; but he will reach their interest 
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and secure their sympathy with or without these at- 
tractive manners and methods if he can show himself 
to be a good physician, quick to see and skilful to pre- 
scribe the medicine of the soul, which every man needs 
and consciously needs some time in his experience. 

val Who has not seen the busy man of affairs, able, skil- 
ful, energetic, doing his work with the zeal of a master, 
and yet, through social mischance, cut off from the com- 
forts of a happy home? His wife and his children re- 
gard him as the money-maker, who provides for their 
pleasures; but he is left out of the account as a lover 
and a friend. He goes home after wearisome work to 
find his family and their friends engaged in pleasures 
for which he has no taste, or absent, seeking at some 
pleasure resort the excitement which the home does 
not furnish and which he cannot share. Many a pros- 
perous and apparently cheerful man goes about with 
a void in his heart which he is tempted to fill with un- 
lawful pleasures, but which, if it came in the right way, 
he would be glad to fill with the solid satisfactions which 
lead to a better life. There is no minister who has 
been greatly successful as a pastor among his people 
who has not with delight and surprise found at times 
the wall of separation between him and the strong man 
suddenly removed and himself invited to give out of his 
wider knowledge and deeper experience of spiritual 
things the aid and comfort which a strong man needs 
in hours of temptation and trial. Many a crime in busi- 
ness has been prevented and many a tragedy in social 
life averted, because tempted men have been drawn to 
seek the counsel and trust the advice of some man who 
is known to be disinterested, sagacious, morally sound, 
and sympathetic. 

A minister who had great success in establishing social 
relations between himself and men of the world, but 
nothing more, sadly confessed that he had failed in his 
method because he found that, when these men needed 
heip in trouble and sorrow, they turned, not to him, 
but to others with whom they were not so familiar and 
who were not associated in their minds with the lighter 
moods of the external life. We have noted for many 
years instances, reported to us in connection with the 
names of men well known for their ability and success, 
but too confidential and secret to permit the calling of 
their names, in which they either testified to the bless- 
ings that had come to them through conscientious prac- 
tice of religion, or, as in some cases, had declared the need 
for help which had not been given. That minister will 
never make a mistake who does his work modestly and 
quietly, but who holds himself always ready, and ex- 
pecting to see the strong men, when their confidence is 
won, seeking spiritual aid with confidence and accepting 
it with gratitude. 


Causes and Symptoms. 


We believe that to-day in no school of medicine is 
treatment directed wholly to symptoms without ref- 
erence to the causes of the disease of which the symptoms 
are the open manifestations and signs. Before the dis- 
covery of trichine (those minute creatures which infest 
pork and improperly prepared German sausages, and 
from them proceed to take possession of the human 
system, creating all sorts of disturbances in the lungs, 
the muscles, and the intestines), the symptoms of the 
trouble they caused were familiar and had been treated 
in many ways. In successive stages of the disease they 
might appear as rheumatism, pneumonia, diarrhoea, 
or some other manifest symptom with an unknown cause. 
When trichine were discovered, it was found that an 
easy way to avoid the disease was to keep them out of 
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the stomach. That simple method prevented all the 
long train of mysterious and painful symptoms which had 
before been supposed to be separate diseases, each to. be 
treated after its kind. Of course the remedies prescribed 
did no good until the cause of the symptoms was dis- 
covered and excluded. After that there were no symp- 
toms. 

Exactly similar to the old treatment of trichinosis 
(and other mysterious diseases now attributed to germs) 
seems to us to be the common and popular treatment 
of wickedness in politics, in business, and in social life. 
Criticism is directed against symptoms as they appear 
in various business transactions and in other evils which 
affect the body politic or the social organization of which 
we are a part. The symptoms are many, and the reme- 
dies applied to them have little effect. Take one class 
of business disorders of which the symptoms are now so 
numerous, that in which great gains are made by taking 
advantage of the needs of other people, or in which some- 
thing is gained for one person without any correspond- 
ing benefit to the public or to any of those with whom 
the winner holds commerce. ‘This class of evils is wide- 
spread and is just now very irritating to the public mind. 
What is the original germ of the evil? It is a very simple 
propensity of human nature to get something for noth- 
ing. The simple and wholesome desire to get things, 
which is the beginning of all human action, when un- 
checked by due regard for the rights of others, being 
perverted, becomes a germ of dishonesty. We will 
not stop to say how this malignant germ gets access to 
the mind and the organs of the active powers to work 
its evil way through politics, business, and social life, 
but will deal for a moment with the original germ to be 
found working its way toward mischief in everybody 
who is trying to win what he has not earned, to get that 
which he has not paid for, and to take advantage of the 
necessities of others to increase his own stock of pleasures. 

This germ (which shows itself in virulent form in com- 
petitions which literally kill competitors, in the organi- 
zation of little advantages into wholesale rebates and 
unfair advantages for which everybody pays a tax) is 
everywhere at work, and shows itself, for instance, 
when one eagerly takes advantage of the losses of a bank- 
rupt merchant to buy the products of his industry for 
half-price. Every auction sale, every bargain counter, 
every pass taken from a railroad, every trade discount 
made to a class, indicates the presence of this germ, insig- 
nificant now and almost harmless, but, when organized 
into a system, capable of destructive effects. One grass- 
hopper, one tent-worm, one gypsy or brown-tailed moth, 
is not frightful or very destructive; but an army of them 
may devastate the land. 

Some of the most vehement critics of business men, 
who have organized rebates into a mighty system, are 


' those who do not know they are acting under the im- 


pulse of the same instinct when they buy an old book 
for a shilling, knowing it to be worth a thousand dollars, 
or detect under the smoke and dust of generations the 
masterpiece of a painter, which they buy for a song; 
or when, with smooth words and the proffer of a good 
bargain, they relieve country folk of their antique fur- 
niture. ‘‘It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; 
but, when he has gone his way, then he boasteth.”” Who- 
ever secures anything for less than its market value 
or refuses to pay for service what it is worth, or who 
makes a domestic or a seamstress or any hired servant 
wait for money due him, shows the working of the germ 
which, when it is numerous enough, threatens the very 
existence of society. The form of the developed germ, 
when it is ready to put in its deadly work, is simple, 
old-fashioned dishonesty. ‘The way it works it takes an 
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expert to describe, but it is as easy to keep it out of busi- 
ness as it is to keep the germ of typhoid fever out of our 
food and drink. Public opinion will do nothing until 
it is directed to the source of evil and made effective in 
the execution of the laws which guard the public health 
in business as in other matters. 


The Joys of Independence. 


By the census of a great city recently taken it has 
been discovered that the number of detached, single 
people has vastly increased within a decade. These are 
of all classes and conditions,—widows, widowers, bach- 
elors, maiden ladies, young men and women students, 
workers either with hand or brain. The great trend of 
individualism, the pleasures and advantages of inde- 
pendence, of owing allegiance to none, of calling no man 
master, has depopulated our kitchens, has cast thou- 
sands into cheap lodgings and boarding-houses, has 
overcrowded the industrial market, and has swelled 
mightily the army of lonely people who have no ties 
beyond chance acquaintance and the connections made 
by accident and propinquity. 

The glamor of independence has driven vast numbers 
to exchange the safety of humble domestic life for the 
uncertainties of the floating existence that takes no root 
and lives for and by the day. The last half century has 
been a period of change in the life of woman so immense 
and far reaching we can hardly estimate its bearing on 
the future destinies of the race. The subserviency in 
which she had lived for ages, dependent solely on man’s 
purse and pleasure, the restraining power of his will, 
borne often in mute pain and revolt, has been exchanged 
for the power of earning money in hundreds of new oc- 
cupations and the self-assertion and independence so 
passionately but vainly longed for in the past. In the 
possibility of self-support, of earning adequate sums of 
money, has lain a charm that has bewitched the sex. 
The reaction has had so marked an effect upon marriage 
and maternity that the talk of race suicide is becoming 
one of the commonplaces of the day; and statisticians 
and sociologists are alarmed by the spectre of a slowly 
decreasing native population, such as for a long time has 
alarmed thoughtful men in France. But for the great 
tide of foreigners and aliens poured upon our shores, 
with numerous families, the decline, it is said, would be 
very perceptible on the wrong side of the ledger. 

But it is probable, after all, that the spectre is as 
illusory as spectres generally are; for, when the feminine 
revolt has gone to its limit, the pendulum is sure to swing 
back. Nature may be safely left to assert herself and 
restore the proper balance with the accrued benefit to 
the race which revolt generally brings. 

We must remember that the capacity for earning and 
spending money, the independence so suddenly acquired 
by thousands of women, has put marriage itself on trial. 
One of the oldest, most sacred of all institutions, the 
monogamic marriage, the foundation of home, the nur- 
sery of family life, and ultimately the great bulwark 
of the State, is now found confronting new perils and 
forced to meet a new and powerful criticism of life and 
fact. The conditions of the old contract in thousands 
of cases have been materially changed. The working- 
girl, living by day’s wage, as well as the wealthy married 
lady with her separate bank account, has felt the new 
impulse of the time, and has applied it to her own case 
with pitiless logic. A whole half of humanity cannot 
take a new stand and front a different way, changing 
dependence for individualism, without a powerful in- 
fluence on the world. The change has come, in a sense, 
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without observation, and it has all the more come to 
stay. Woman’s position in the world is no longer that 
of an object of charity. She has within her clever and 
skilled hands, in her fertile brain, resources that will 
help her onward. She is no longer the lame dog that 
must invariably be lifted over the stile. She may be 
called selfish, vain, unwomanly, it will not matter to her, 
while she is tasting for the first time the ardent joys of 
independence for which she has longed. She may make 
a bad use of her liberty as she so often does. Still, she 
feels she has a right to see and know the world at first 
hand, to experience the sharp, bitter, and sweet of a 
responsible human being with a first duty to herself so 
long denied. 

It does no good to scold her, to preach to her, to lecture 
her. Sympathy with her point of view, a proper recog- 
nition and understanding of the way new conditions have 
arisen, will do more than all to restore the balance and 
produce a higher, sweeter, nobler relation between the 
sexes. We must know that in domestic life, as in all 
other phases,— 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


Perhaps in the past too much stress has been laid on 
the tender, affectionate, self-sacrificing, submissive nature 
of the woman, without consideration of other parts of 
her nature left to wither and starve. Her modern ad- 
vance is an effort of development, an unconscious im- 
pulse to round herself out and complete herself according 
to the design of nature. She could not always remain 
a crescent. In the passion for independence we may 
see a struggle for growth that is both hopeful and pa- 
thetic. Her destiny still stands clear as man’s helper, 
the complement of another life and destiny, the debtor 
to God and to the race. In ways still dim and vague 
the higher, better fortunes of men and women are shap- 
ing. The discipline is not alone for her. He, her mate, her 
coworker, is to take a new view of the woman nature, 
to comprehend it better, to discipline and educate his 
own to meet the new needs and demands of her life, to 
minister to his own well-being in studying hers, and thus 
to form that great harmony of life ‘‘like perfect music 
set to noble words.” 


American Unitarian Association. 


T he International Council. 


It is to be hoped that all American Unitarians who are 
travelling in Europe this summer will plan to be in 
Geneva in the last week of August to enjoy the fellow- 
ship and inspiration of the meetings of the International 
Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers which begin on Monday, August 28, and 
extend over four days. If the home stayers who read 
the Register will remind their friends in Europe of this 
opportunity, their friends will thank them. The place 
of meeting for the council is exceptionally inspiring. It 
is peculiarly significant that this international gathering 
of Liberal Christians should gather in Calvin’s city, under 
the presidency of one of the professors in Calvin’s College, 
and not far from’the place where Servetus was burned .- 
for his Unitarian heresies. The social fellowship of the 
council is equal in value to the intellectual and spiritual 
nourishment. The council offers the opportunity of com- 
ing into close personal contact with liberal scholars from 
all parts of the world, and the hospitality of the Swiss 
committee has provided a number of delightful social 
opportunities. On the evening of the 28th of August 
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there is to be a reception for all the visitors and dele- 
gates. The next evening there is a steamboat excursion 
on the lake of Geneva, Wednesday evening another re- 
ception at the Palace Eynard, and on Thursday evening 
a banquet or festival. 

The programme offers a rich and varied order of ex- 
ercises. There are to be three religious services, with 
sermons in French, by Dr. Roberty of Paris; in German, 
by Prof. Fiirrer of Ziirich; and in English, by Dr. Savage 
of New York; while on the Sunday following the con- 
ference, Rev. Charles Wagner of Paris will preach. All 
these services are held in the cathedral of St. Pierre. 
The morning addresses include, beside the address of the 
president, Prof. Montet of Geneva, and the report of the 
general secretary, Mr. Wendte, essays by Prof. Pfleiderer 
of Berlin, Prof. Boros of Kolozsvar, Prof. Carpenter of 
Oxford, and Pére Hyacinthe of Paris. The reports from 
the different countries, and the condition of liberal 
Christianity therein, will be especially interesting. Dr. 
Altherr of Berne reports on ‘“‘Religious Liberalism in 
German Switzerland,” Rev. A. Bourrier of Strasburg on 
“The Work of Reform in France,” Prof. Eerdmans of 
Leyden on ‘‘Liberal Theology and Religion in Holland,” 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie on ‘‘The Condition of the 
Unitarian Churches in Great Britain and Ireland,” and 
Prof. Jean Réville of Paris on ‘“‘The Separation of the 
Church and State in France.’””’ The American report will 
be given by Secretary St. John or by President South- 
worth of Meadville. 

The American delegation already pledged to attend 
numbers over thirty, and will doubtless be increased by 
American travellers who have not yet signified to the 
general secretary their intention of attending the meet- 
ings. The delegation includes the secretary and five of 
the directors of the American Unitarian Association, the 
president and two of the professors of the Meadville 
Theological School, Prof. Peabody of Harvard, President 
Mead of the Free Religious Association, Dr. Barrows, 
formerly editor of the Christian Register, distinguished 
ministers like Savage, Day, Perkins, Van Ness, Jaynes, 
Latimer, Phalen, Wendte, and a number of other leaders 
of our cause. The American delegation is charged with 
the pleasant duty of inviting the International Council 
to hold its next session in Boston in May, 1907. 

SAMUEL A. ELiorT. 


Current Topics, 


A STRIKING act, which served to demonstrate the tra- 
ditional friendship between two great nations, was ac- 
complished on last Monday, when the body of John Paul 
Jones, which had been brought from Paris and escorted 
to America by a naval squadron, was received with simple 
honors at Annapolis and placed in a vault, where it will 
rest until it shall be placed in the chapel that is now being 
built on the grounds of the Naval Academy. ‘The search 
for the body of the Revolutionary hero was begun at 
the suggestion of Gen. Horace Porter, who obtained 
the co-operation of eminent French scientists in the work 
of identifying the remains beyond the chance of un- 
certainty. It was brought home on the cruiser Brook- 
lyn, under the command of Rear-Admiral Sigsbee. When 
the squadron was sighted off the Virginia Capes on last 
Saturday, a battleship squadron of the North Atlantic 
fleet met the cortége and escorted it to Annapolis. 


a 


As a result of the severe criticism of the Bureau of 
Statistics, in the Department of Agriculture, in conse- 
quence of the events that led to the recent dismissal of 
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Edwin S. Holmes, Jr., the Assistant Statistician, John 
Hyde, the Chief Statistician, offered his resignation to 
Secretary Wilson on Tuesday of last week. The with- 
drawal of Mr. Hyde from the department was accepted 
with an expression of regret by the secretary, who took 
occasion to pay an unqualified tribute to Mr. Hyde’s 
work in the bureau. An indication of the purpose of 
the administration to investigate thoroughly ¢he leak- 
age of reports that brought about Mr. Holmes’s dismissal 
is found in the fact that the grand jury was called at 
the beginning of the week to meet immediately for the 
purpose of considering the scandal in the Department 
of Agriculture. The jury was not to have met until 
September. 
od 


THE perils of armaments even in times of peace were 
demonstrated on last Friday when the explosion of 
boilers on the gunboat Bennington off San Diego, Cal., 
resulted in the death of about fifty persons and the in- 
jury of all who were on board. It was asserted that 
the boilers had been in use for fifteen years, but recent 
investigation had shown that they were safe. The De- 
partment of the Navy is conducting a rigid inquiry to 
determine the responsibility for the accident. A feat- 
ure of the disaster was the coolness of officers and en- 
listed men in the performance of their duty at a moment 
when all were facing apparently inevitable death. It 
was only the bravery of the Bennington’s men that 
prevented the fire from reaching the magazine. Such 
an event would have resulted in the complete demolition 
of the gunboat and the death of the entire ship’s com- 


pany. 
ae 


EcoNoMIsTs are watching with keen interest the prep- 
arations for the National Reciprocity Conference, which 
is called to meet in Chicago on August 15 and 16. The 
movement for a revision of the Dingley Tariff Law, which 
will find expression at the conference, finds its chief im- 
petus in the West. It is supported by such bodies as 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, the National Live Stock Association, 
the Cattle Raisers’ Association of Texas, and other simi- 
lar organizations of the West and South. ‘The confer- 
ence is to be non-political. One of the arguments fora 
revision of the tariff that are advanced by the advocates 
of the movement is the danger that Germany, after 
next March, may exclude practically all American meats 
as well as breadstuffs from her markets. Despite the 
predictions of Eastern advocates of the ‘‘stand pat” 
policy, it is apparent that the West will present the com- 
ing session of Congress some vigorous arguments for a 


reconsideration of the entire tariff system. 


& 


THE defeat of the Balfour government in the House 
of- Commons on last Thursday night, by a majority of 
three votes, has created a lively stir in British politics. 
The test of strength was precipitated by John Red- 
mond’s motion to reduce the vote for the Irish Land 
Commission. The announcement of the vote was fol- 
lowed by shouts of ‘‘Resign! resign!’ from the Irish 
members and other elements of the opposition, but Pre- 
mier Balfour faced the situation calmly and declined to 
commit himself at that stage of the proceedings. After 
various party conferences and a consultation with the 
king, it was announced on last Monday that the ministry 
had no intention of resigning. In outlining his position 
before the House, Mr. Balfour declared that such inci- 
dents as that of last Thursday had never been regarded 
as ground for resignation or dissolution, and announced 
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that the government did not propose either to resign 
or to dissolye Parliament. Mr. Redmond took advan- 
tage of the occasion to announce an uncompromising 
hostility to the government from the Irish benches. 


& 


THE meeting between Emperor William and the Czar 
of Russia which took place on last Monday on shipboard 
off the Swedish coast, near the Island of Bjoerkoe, has 
been a subject of paramount interest in diplomatic circles 
this week. It is generally understood that the conver- 
sation between the two emperors was of an entirely per- 
sonal and intimate nature. No minister of either gov- 
ernment, it is reported, was present, with the exception 
of the Russian minister of marine, who is attached to 
the czar’s suite. Upon official authority, however, it 
has been stated that Emperor William went to meet his 
brother sovereign prepared to advise the czar upon con- 
ditions in Russia and abroad, and possible reforms. 
The German Emperor has thoroughly informed himself 
upon the situation in Russia, and is intensely interested 
in the material well-being of his neighbors, as the com- 
mercial interests of Germany are closely allied with those 
of her neighbor. The rumor that several of the powers 
may form an alliance to give Russia moral support in 
the pending negotiations has been revived by the meeting 
of the two emperors. 


Brevities. 


Why call our American Unitarian churches ‘‘free 
churches”’ ? 


They who think and talk most about the weather 
suffer most from its extremes of heat and cold, moist 
and dry. 


So long as Judaism is bounded by limits of race and 
ritual there must be a chasm between it and Christianity 
which no liberality will be able to bridge. 


Some theologians take it as a compliment when it is 
said that they are progressing. Some others regard it 
as a slander, because any change is treason to the church 
which has made them the defenders of unchangeable 
doctrines. 


Mr. Langston, our missionary preacher at Atlanta, 
Ga., has followed the example of Mr. Clare of Memphis, 
Tenn., and has resigned his charge to join the Episcopal 
Church. It is hard to stand alone at one of our South- 
ern outposts and maintain the cause against overwhelm- 
ing odds. 


When a boy carelessly picks up a horseshoe just 
fallen from the anvil, he learns a lesson which might 
point for him a moral in later days when burning ques- 
tions are to be handled. People often burn their fingers 
because they are in too much of a hurry to settle things 
that are better handled when they are cold. 


At the time of the great fire in Chicago an old gentle- 
man suffering from a weakness of the heart which made 
it impossible for him to lie down was taken hastily from 
his home and carried away to a place of safety and then 
in the hurly-burly left to shift for himself. Late in the 
evening some one thought of the poor old invalid and 
went to look him up among the crowd that filled the house 
where they were. After a time he was found lying on 
the floor, flat on his back, sound asleep. Christian 
Science was not in vogue at that time, but its most potent 
healer could not have given him more effectual relief. 
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The coward’s castle is the pulpit from which the 
preacher may say what he pleases, and no one on the 
floor of the house may make reply. The phrase was 
coined when the minister was settled for life. Now that 
the law has changed the conditions of settlement and 
abolished the colonial laws which provided for minis- 
terial support, the ancient phrase begins to be used in a 
new sense, to describe the preacher who dares not speak 
his own mind for fear that he may lose his place, the 
thought which did not enter the minds of those who used 
the phrase in good old colony times. 


‘ For the Chrisiran Register. 


Better than we Pray. 


BY MARIETTA M, ELLIOT 


ts 


Better than we can ask, O God, 
Thou wilt, in love bestow, 

Withholding oft some cherished good, 
Hedging the way we go; 

But loving arms surround us still, 

And wisdom all thy chastenings fill. 


Better than we can ask, O God, 
Thy love outspeeds the prayer; 
Returning day but proves anew, 
A constant watchful care. 
And that our steps may never stray 
Where love illumines not the way. 


Better than we can ask, dear Lord, 
As children oft we cry 
For dazzling toys that hurt and bruise, 
Nor doubt they satisfy; 
But love divine withholds the prize, 
And, loving, pitying, denies. 3 


Better than we can ask, dear Lord, 
Far better than we pray; 
For in the dark we grope along, 
Thou seest clear the way. 
Where we are blind be thou our sight, 
In doubt and darkness be the light. 


Better than we can ask, O God, 
Then may we calmly rest, 

As trustfully, when skies are drear, 
As when gold paints the west. 
But whisper, with submission still, 
Not mine, O Father, but thy will. 


Better than we can ask, dear Lord, 
When in death’s valley drear 
The cold, dark shadows round us creep, 
May we not shrink or fear, : 
We shall not walk the vale alone, 
But rest our hands within thine own 


The Transcendence of Man.* 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


Mr. Emerson’s Divinity School Address of 1838 began, 
you will remember, with an ever-memorable tribute to 
the beauty and the bounty of nature as she appears in 
her most benignant mood. And this was a fit starting- 
point for the train of thought which followed, because 
the Emerson School of Transcendentalism had its origin 
in the nature-philosophy of certain German teachers, 
knowledge of whom had been brought to these shores 
chiefly by our own Frederic Henry Hedge. That philos- 
ophy grew out of the idea that within nature there is 
an indwelling spirit, or soul, the source of all outward 
things. For many years Paley’s ‘‘Watch and Watch- 
maker” had served to indicate the relation between 
God and his universe. It was supposed to be that 


* Part of an address delivered at the meeting of the alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School, June 27, 1905. 
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which a man bears to the machine he has invented. 
The world was thought to be a kind of mechanism which 
God had created, one which was capable of going on for 
the most part by automatic action, but into whose move- 
ments this hand of power sometimes needed to be thrust 
for purposes of adjustment or amendment. 

The new step taken in German nature-philosophy 
was to conceive of the relation between outward things 
and an indwelling soul of the world as being vital and 
organic; and this view alarmed the Christian world 
because it seemed to leave no place for miracle, that 
having been relied upon for many generations as the 
main sign and proof of God’s presence. 

In this famous Divinity School address it seems to be 
assumed that this inner soul of things is a finer and 
more ethical organization, bearing the likeness of the 
outward kingdom of order and law. Mr. Emerson per- 
haps saw the kingdom of the spirit as another realm where 
cause and effect hold undisputed sway. Inwardly, 
as well as outwardly, he beheld a prospect of unbroken 
harmony. Everywhere God was working, and what- 
ever God did must be good. ‘‘Evil,’’ he said, ‘‘is merely 
privation, like cold the privation of heat.” ‘Evil is 
so much death or nonentity.’’ Again, he declared that 
“‘the soul knows no persons,’ and to him the personal 
element in Christianity was largely a defect and mis- 
take. No man should lean upon another human being, 
however great that other may be, because he is himself 
an “‘inlet to the deeps of reason.’”’ He grows, so to speak, 
not from another human mind, but from the being of 
God, and therefore from that source alone his help must 
come. God makes man all that he is. He is but a 
channel for Deity. ‘‘Whilst a man seeks good ends, 
he is strong by the whole strength of nature. In so far 
as he roves from these ends he bereaves himself of power. 
His being shrinks: he becomes less and less, until abso- 
lute badness is absolute death.’”’ This seems to imply 
that the inward world of spirit is built on the same plan 
as the outward world of material things. Mr. Emerson 
teaches that moral virtue is of the spirit, as he does not 
ascribe it to the external world. But he does not ex- 
plain how virtue arises in the soul, and he insists that 
it must still be ‘‘one with the blowing clover and the 
falling rain.” 

Now I have no purpose to challenge the correctness 
of this view, save as to its sufficiency to cover all the 
facts in the case. To considerable extent we may agree 
that nature is simply the parable of an indwelling 
mind. 

But this view gives us man as no more than one prod- 
uct of the Infinite Energy. In the great factory of the 
universe, human life may be the most highly special- 
ized of all results, but still on this hypothesis it is only 
what the universe has made of it. The soul in us is 
altogether a created thing, not in the least a creator on 
its own account. 

This is to leave entirely one side as wholly valueless 
the distinction insisted upon in the creeds of the Church 
with regard to the being of Christ,—that he was ‘‘begot- 
ten,’’ not made,—and it is a view to which one never- 
silenced witness in the human heart will always be found 
in opposition. Our moral consciousness forever testifies 
to the presence at the root of our being of a self-deter- 
mining energy. To whatever extent human nature 
may be shaped by forces external to itself, conscience 
tells us that in some measure man is, or may be, free, 
and is the author of his own acts. There is a province 
that he may call his own, within which he is so far from 
being and doing always what God decrees that he can 
there hold the Almighty at defiance and fence out Deity 
so long as he chooses to maintain a hostile attitude. 
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The religious consciousness has its origin, no doubt, 
in contemplation of the perfection of God’s laws and of 
the majesty of his works. In the minds of many the 
name of Etnerson is still associated with the reproach 
of irreligion. But the true criticism to make upon his 
position is that he is, if anything, ‘‘too religious.”” He 
does not always give scope enough to that moral con- 
sciousness which speaks of a power in man that God 
cannot, or does not, choose to control. For this reason 
the Christian Science people have been able to fortify 
their teachings by selections from his works. Yet that 
very address which was such a superb celebration of 
the beauty of God’s works also bore testimony to the 
presence of an evil which God had not designed and which, 
contrary to the Emersonian theory, showed no conspic- 
uous signs of decay. It pointed out certain errors into 
which Christianity has fallen ‘‘that corrupt all attempts 
to communicate religion,’ and ‘‘make the friend of 
man the injurer of man.’’ No hint was breathed that 
such errors are within the divine plan, that such a fall 
of humanity from high ideals is a ‘‘fall upward”; and 
the wrong tendency complained of has been going on so 
many centuries that it cannot be said to proceed at any 
rapid pace toward a doom of failure and oblivion. 

It would appear, then, that the idea of the world as 
an organism through which God brings forth beautiful 
and beneficent results does not account for the whole 
course of human events. We may remind ourselves 
that ‘‘the mills of the gods grind slowly’’; but, take the 
longest look of which we are capable, and still the grist 
that they turn out is in many ways disappointing to 
our sense of the fitness of things. What resource have 
we but to fall back upon our moral sense, and declare 
that man has marred the design of the Almighty; that 
by his wrong choice he has blocked the wheels of human 
progress, or turned them aside into paths which only 
lead to aimless wandering in a wilderness of sin. The 
simplest explanation of the facts of our life is also the 
best, that God has given man a pattern to follow, but 
has left it to him to say how far he will imitate that 
design. 

Whether or not we can fit this freedom of the human 
will into some comprehensive plan of existence as a 
whole, it seems better to stand upon the witness of our 
moral consciousness, and to say that, if we know not 
that, we know not anything. Inconceivable it may 
be that in a world where all other movement springs from 
some antecedent cause our will should be an original 
source of power. Incomprehensible it may be how such 
a faculty ever got into the mind of man, and whence it 
is derived. Nevertheless it is there. All our moral 
judgments continually assume its presence. The whole 
course of man’s history is utterly foolish read in the 
To some extent we are 
what we make ourselves, and not even God can know 
beforehand what that will be. There is no law, no 
causation, no coercion of our personality by another that 
decides entirely the direction in which the human will 
is to throw its weight and force. Though it be surrounded 
by a ring of necessity too strong for it to break through, 
there is a clear space which it may call its own within 
which it may turn here or there, according to its own 
liking or caprice; and, given this small circle of free- 
dom, even though it may show only as a pin-point against 
the wide background of determined things, given also 
the endless possibility of enlarging this circle by forceful 
use of it, so that more and more the mind becomes a 
law unto itself, I think we have thus laid hold of what 
is, on the whole, the supreme fact of human life. The 
uses that men make of their liberty constitutes, of course, 
a tremendous problem. But back of that is the ques- 
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tion, Are they truly free, or do they only amuse them- 
selves by pretending that they are free? 

If conscience tells us the truth, and our moral judg- 
ments are securely based in the actual realities of our 
existence, this means that man is himself a creator; 
that in the direction of other forces he uses a force of 
will possessing indefinite extent and possibility, the seat 
and spring of which is within his own being. Is there 
any other light in which humanity can be placed before 
our eyes whereby we are so strongly moved to exclaim, 
‘‘This is the child of God’? The one attribute of Deity 
which we cannot evade is that of creative might. From 
the earliest times men have been disputing as to the 
amount of wisdom and beneficence displayed in the 
world surrounding them. But there has been general 
agreement that the powers of nature have their origin 
in a Divine Will. Above all, God is God, because he 
creates; and, if we may say, also, that man is man 
because he creates, then we have an invincible reason 
for declaring him to be a son of God. 

Upon this assertion of the transcendent quality of 
its being the human mind is immovably fixed. Man 
will never wander so far from it in pursuit of any theory, 
and never will he be so carried away from it on any flood 
of emotion but that he will return to it as to the very 
centre and citadel of his personal life. However his 
feet may be entangled in the mechanism of things, 
he knows that in his essential being he is outside of and 
above the machine, and that little by little he can extri- 
cate himself from its remorseless clutch. However he 
may desire to surrender himself entirely to some vast 
system that will work out his destiny, in his heart of 
hearts he knows that no great fortune is thus made pos- 
sible to him. He must learn to do for himself, since the 
gods respect him too much to do all things on his behalf. 
This fundamental certainty of our moral nature we can- 
not escape or outgrow. It is the spring of our ambi- 
tion, the very starting-point of our endeavor, the inevi- 
table judge and executioner at last of all beliefs in pre- 
destination and determinism that religion or philosophy 
can bring against it. 

Such being the testimony of our moral consciousness, 
we may expect an increasing verification of this report, 
as time goes on, from our efforts to build up the higher 
spiritual interests of our race. The more we know of 
nature round about us, and the more we learn of our 
own being, the more we are likely to be convinced of a 
difference between the two which no identification can 
wholly obliterate or bridge. We are now instructed that 
the development of physical forms has been secured 
through ages of unceasing and unremitting warfare. 
Our theories have not yet reached the bottom of this 
matter. Yet we cannot doubt that the rule of ‘‘eat or 
be eaten”’ prevails throughout the lower realms of or- 
ganic life, and has played a prominent part in their 
unfolding. 

But, if we attempt to apply this natural law of prog- 
ress to human life, we are at once confronted by the 
fundamental assertion of Christianity that the one vic- 
torious method of the spirit is not that of antagonism, 
but that of love. The supreme law of human life given 
in the gospel of Christ is ‘‘thou shalt love,” not only the 
Lord thy God, but thy neighbor and thine enemy. 
Warfare is a mere survival of man’s savage state, not 
anything inherent in the forces of his civilization. The 
meek inherit the earth. The non-militant type of hu- 
manity is that which survives. The fighting Norman 
sooner or later melts into the more peaceful Saxon, and 
practically disappears. Where Japanese and Russian 
contend together for the mastery, the industrious China- 
man is most like to reap the fields that they have ploughed. 
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At all events, whatever may be true of our so-called 
material interests in those institutions which have most 
to do with our happiness and well-being,—the home, 
the school, the church,—the whole spirit of antago- 
nism needs to be eradicated and cast out. The pros- 
perity and effectiveness of human life in those places 
where its character is chiefly formed are in direct propor- 
tion not only to the supremacy of love, but to the entire 
absence of that predatory instinct which is all but uni- 
versal throughout lower orders. 

Now between a kind of life ruled absolutely by that 
hunger which turns aside for no cry of entreaty or pain, 
and another kind of life ruled by that love whose highest 
expression is self-sacrifice, there is such fundamental 
difference that I see not how the latter can be regarded 
as a mere refinement of or development from the darker 
thing. The more we consider this contrast, the more 
we are likely to feel that the difference between a life 
which gives itself unreservedly for another’s good and 
that which draws everything into itself for a selfish 
gratification is one springing from some duality deeper 
than our power to reconcile and combine can reach. 
I do not know that the gulf between mind and matter, 
which no one even in imagination has yet been able to 
span, is any broader than that between animal lust and 
the love of Christ. I see not how the one, even by infi- 
nitely fine gradations in a process of change, can be 
conceived of as passing over into the other. That this 
should take place is as unthinkable as that electricity 
should become thought. 

Though we may agree that we have our bodies through 
an animal ancestry, we do not thus account for the 
constitution of mind. A love for the weak, the de- 
fenceless, the suffering, the ‘‘lost,’’ planted in a world 
over. whose features we are now taught to see the bloody 
‘‘struggle for existence’”’ written like a brand of Cain, is, 
I insist, a transcendent thing. It is no reformed and 
purified sequence of tigerish ferocity and wolfish greed, 
but comes from some far different source. The better 
spirit of humanity, that which man finds to be most truly 
himself as he grows up into his proper being, can only 
be regarded as a kind of life from other and higher spheres 
wrought into these forms of flesh; and, though I know 
not why the world so groaneth and travaileth in pain 
to bring forth this manifestation of the sons of God, 
nor how the infinite compassion can continually look 
upon the spectacle of such misery as earth presents, 
I must believe that, in preparation for something yet to 
be, this mixture of earth and heaven possesses such sub- 
limity and worth that for its sake God has consented to 
bear the constant tragedy of our existence. 

It may be further said in commendation of the idea 
of a transcendent humanity that there are many ways 
in which it will work out to practical advantage. While 
logic is imperfect and observation incomplete, we do 
well in all such matters to heed the scriptural text, 
‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” Consider, for 
example, how much good brain power is wasted in the 
attempt to prove that, without halt or lapse, the world 
grows better year by year and age after age. ‘That is 
a most difficult demonstration to make, because the 
elements of the problem are often so obscure, and are 
always so numerous and diverse. Yet it is a demonstra- 
tion which many minds must have, or must think that 
they possess, else they perish. The suggestion that 
the world is not on the whole improving, or that, while 
it has advanced in one respect, it has more sadly fallen 
off elsewhere, sounds to them like the crack of doom. 
And the reason of their anxiety on this point cannot 
be far to seek. They are accustomed to think of their 
human world, with all the rest, as’ being entirely the 
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product of God’s wisdom and might. In effect all that 
is being done in it they think he is doing, and therefore 
the assertion that it is going wrong sounds to them like 
flat atheism and blasphemy. But, when we remember 
that this world of ours is left to be, in considerable meas- 
ure, what man makes of it, we are so far emancipated 
from the necessity to grapple with this problem, which 
is a liberty we should be thankful to enjoy. We can then 
be prepared for calamities that arise through human 
perverseness and negligence. We need not be alto- 
gether dismayed, though times are ‘‘out of joint.” 
We can keep our faith, though we may have to wait 
long, as God has apparently waited, for prodigal human- 
ity to come to itself in those fields where its chief occu- 
pation is the feeding of swine. 

Again, we have now much reason to say that even the 
most honest and most enthusiastic philanthropy, being 
transformed into a sort of social or celestial mechanics, is 
hopelessly inadequate for the work it desires to do. 
How can humanity be dealt with anywhere in satis- 
factory fashion, most of all perhaps in the field of moral 
reform, without remembering that there is always some- 
thing inscrutable and incalculable in its life, which re- 
quires to be treated with a good degree of wondering 
respect! I think we of this age are far too much given 
to the notion that we can have the millennium if we only 
invent the right laws and customs. We are going to 
have a social and political economy that will do the 
whole business, while religion is to be given some obscure 
corner of the great workshop, and left there to dodder 
about, as little in the way as possible. 

Now, if human life could be dealt with like steam 
and electricity, if we could assume that under certain 
conditions it would always do certain things, then we 
might prepare for it an appropriate engine, and the 
whole trick would be accomplished. . But that is just 
what we cannot assume with warrant of ultimate success 
in our experiments. About the only safe thing to as- 
sume of any human being is that he is capable of surpris- 
ing us and himself, and perhaps even Divine Providence, 
by some view or decision one would not have expected 
him to take. And, because in our efforts to uplift and 
reform society we have forever at the bottom of the 
problem this uncertain element, we shall never make 
laws that will go very far to compass the ends we have 
in view. Because human consciousness knows itself 
to be of higher order than any power which is harnessed 
and confined by our mechanical devices, it cannot forgive 
the indignity and affront when it is treated as if it be- 
longed on that lower level. Man is either at the heart of 
him a kind of divine being, or he is a mere animated clod 
of earth; and, so long as he believes himself entitled to 
the higher place, much trouble is sure to ensue if his 
reformation is attempted on the theory that he occupies 
the inferior position. Human life refuses to be put into 
good working order by any amount of tinkering among 
the ratchets and pinions and cog-wheels of that thing 
which we call ‘‘society.”” We may set up our moral 
repair wagons in scientific completeness, and send them 
out to rescue perishing souls, only to find that the great 
ideal embodied in the life of Christ taken down into city 
slums by the Salvation Army goes far beyond our whole 
outfit in its power to awaken dead hearts to life. Chris- 
tianity, even in its crudest forms, is apt to retain some 
kind of tradition that human life has an infinite side; 
and no great redeeming agency was ever yet found 
at work in the world except it was inspired by that 
belief. 

Above all it may be the idea of a transcendent human- 
ity is of use to us through the estimate it leads us to make 
of the worth of personality. We have no right to com- 
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plain if, for purposes of investigation, the ego is treated 
by hypothesis as a ‘‘stream of consciousness,’’ persist- 
ing for a little time like the trail of light produced by a 
meteor in its course across the sky. But, when that 
figure of speech has been widely accepted as a measure 
of the wonder and mystery and majesty of personal 
life, a great deal of damage has been done which will 
show itself in many different ways. On this supposi- 
tion the hope of any immortality to which we can now 
look forward with interest must inevitably decline. 
Having reduced personality to a ‘‘delusion of the mortal 
mind,” we are left to contemplate an utterly purposeless 
universe; for the one consideration that can make the 
creation of the world seem worth while is to take our 
personal life in good faith -at something like the value we 
instinctively put upon it, regarding that as the chalice 
into which the gains gathered up through countless ages 
are to be ultimately poured. What shall it profit a 
man to gain the whole world and lose his own soul? 
What shall it profit God, we may likewise ask, to keep 
his solar system, and let the soul of man die out of it? 
If we take the view which all natural movements of our 
moral life prompt us to take, we can look up to the great 
host of worlds above us, saying that, although our little 
planet were the only one of these innumerable spheres 
containing beings stich as we are, to have brought forth 
man alone would be enough to justify the labor expended 
in thus sowing the boundless fields of space; while to 
rate our life at much lower worth is to leave us wonder- 
ing whether creation may not be a wholly foolish exhi- 
bition of power without end or aim. 

I have thus tried to set forth some reasons for think- 
ing that the inward and the outward realms of existence 
are not altogether constructed upon the same pattern. 
However it may seem, as we stand on the border-line 
between sense and spirit where the two come together, 
that each is the shadow and reflection of the other, when 
we advance a little toward the heart of ‘‘thought’s 
interior sphere,” we find ourselves in a world quite dif- 
ferent from that which we know as nature. Really to 
walk in the Spirit is to enter a land where freedom takes 
the place of necessity, where moral virtue constitutes a 
treasure that the physical world cannot hold, and where 
persons are the supreme realities. As persons and as 
spiritual beings we live in the world of spirit, and ours 
is therefore a transcendent life. 

These views have always to meet mighty antagonists 
whose hostility continually threatens their overthrow. 
The understanding accepts them rather unwillingly, and, 
left to itself, is quite sure to discard them. Its passion 
for system-making meets an element but little suited for 
its purposes when it encounters the freedom of the spirit, 
and that it is forever prone to ignore or deny. Relig- 
ion also, essentially a power of feeling or emotion, has 
a constant tendency to unite with the understanding in 
this denial. Throwing itself at the feet of the Almighty 
in a transport of worship and adoration, it is often eager 
WO, sayy 

‘Man is naught, is less than naught; 

Thou, our God, art all in all.” 
The moral sense rather than the religious sense is the 
oracle which proclaims man’s transcendence and essen- 
tial divinity. But, however religion and morality may 
be found at odds, history affords us warning enough that 
worship has need of conscience, at least as its practical 
‘‘guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

Meantime, we may hope that it is the office of Chris- 
tianity which has lifted one man into the heavens and 
enthroned him at the right hand of God the Father, 
to prepare a form of faith in which the moral sense and 
the religious sense shall work together hand in hand, 
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The doctrines of Christianity, as one of our own leaders 
has taught, slowly shape themselves toward the great 
thought of a divine humanity. How best to help for- 
ward the growth of that idea each must of course judge 
for himself. But at least it is essential to remember, 
as an English scholar has said, that ‘‘man and nature 
are different powers and are under different laws.”” And, 
if in the long annals of our race we can find any one 
pre-eminent personality whose perfections embody the 
truths we are still unable to define, the ideal our imagi- 
nations cannot wholly paint, it seems unlikely that the 
world can dwell upon that too much or with ‘‘noxious 
interest,’ so long as it has any intelligent perception of 
the greatness of such example. That much homage 
paid to Christ is lip service only we must allow. But 
surely it were better to enlighten that worship than to 
destroy it; for it may well be that, through meditation 
upon the divinity of one whom it is taught to esteem the 
foremost of earth, the heart of man will at last discover 
its own divine inheritance. 
Boston, Mass. 


The Negroes’ “ Niagara Movement.” 


BY R. L. BRIDGMAN. 


” 


““Work under law to change law,” as expressed by one 
of the leaders in the Negro Conference at Buffalo, which 
resulted in ‘‘the Niagara Movement” and the address 
to the people of the United States, gives briefly and 
broadly the purpose of the men who were prominent 
there. The movement is wide-spread and of slow growth. 
It is about four years since the agitation began which 
has led to the issue of the address, and now, as it is put, 
‘“‘the beginning of the work has just come, for the work 
really begins only as the leaders at Buffalo return to 
their respective States and try to carry out their plans.” 
Prof. William E. B. Dubois of Atlanta University is the 
leader in the movement, but he has been urged to take 
the leadership by prominent men of his race in all parts 
of the country who believe that the time is critical for 
the preservation of the manhood and political standing 
of the negro race. The movement grows out of a grow- 
ing conviction on the part of many prominent negroes 
that the time for action has come. Prof. Dubois was 
the writer of the address which was signed by a com- 
mittee of five, of whom he was the chairman. It was 
adopted unanimously by the conference. The ‘‘Niagara 
Movement,”’ as they have named it, is organized in four- 
teen States, and has a beginning in ten more. Its prime 
purpose is to cultivate self-respect and self-reliance, to 
eradicate race faults and vices, and to stimulate effort to 
maintain equality before the law with other races. Neces- 
sarily this programme takes the negroes into politics. But 
they do not propose revolution, save as they make it 
peaceably. They admit that the laws are against them, 
but they propose to obey the laws. They propose that 
the blacks agitate for a reform of the laws so that they 
will be given equality before the laws. Not a word is 
said about social equality. In talking with an earnest 
leader who is pushing the movement, he never alluded 
in the slightest to any social consideration, and clearly 
it did not enter his mind for a moment. Social equality 
with the whites is not one of the dreams of these men. 
Political equality they demand because it is a right of 
manhood. They demand that the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth amendments to the constitution be enforced. 
They admit that the conditions in recent years have been 
working against the negro. They find, North as well as 
South, a disposition to deny the negro more and more 
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of his social and political standing, both, as a man. 
Surrender on his part has been accompanied by further 
intolerance on the part of the whites. Nothing has been 
gained by conceding the points in dispute. The loss of 
manhood and of prestige has continued in company 
with, if not in consequence of, the policy of surrendering 
the points contested by the whites. These leaders be- 
lieve that they have been surrendering their manhood, 
and that their surrender is, in part, the cause and the 
provocation of the further aggressions against the race. 
There is nothing to be gained, they believe, from a further 
pursuit of the policy of temporizing and yielding their 
highest rights. Manhood, recognition before the law of 
their rights as men and as citizens whom the laws are 
bound to protect, justice,—these are their objects. They 
believe that they will secure the respect of the whites 
and the recognition of their rights by refusing to yield 
further and by demanding their own. 

Hence they have issued the Niagara platform. They 
say that they have counted the cost, that they know that 
it will be a long agitation, that for some of their number 
it may mean loss of prosperity, and to some it may mean 
death. But they see no more reasonable way of ad- 
vance. Under the law they will work to secure the re- 
forms which will recognize their rights as men. Natu- 
rally they favor such action by Congress as will carry out 
the Civ War amendments to the Constitution, and will 
deprive the South of representation in proportion as the 
negroes are deprived of the suffrage under the new con- 
stitutions of the Southern States. Naturally this new 
movement will tend to ally the negroes with the Repub- 
lican party; but the movement, as such, is absolutely 
non-partisan. It is admitted, however, that, if the Re- 
publicans should fail to give the negroes justice, they 
might, as a means of dealing effectively with the party, 
vote with the Democrats. But the historic alliance of 
the negroes with the Republicans is likely to be the first 
reliance of the leaders. 

Other sides of the movement, however, will have large 
attention according to the nature of the problems in the 
different States. It is proposed to do what can be done 
to stimulate the race to mental exertion and to moral 
advance. Committees in the different States will study 
their local circumstances, and stich activities will be un- 
dertaken as will help most in these fields. The move- 
ment is one which appeals more to the highest and best 
in the race than any which has hitherto been at- 
tempted, and the leaders who have issued this address 
believe that their assertion of manhood, of their rights, 
and of their duties, will command the respect of the 
whites more than further yielding of these essentials of 
manhood. 

For four days the conference was in session. ‘The situ- 
ation was discussed with thoroughness. The leaders 
knew that they had back of them a large constituency 
before they met. For some years pressure has been put 
upon Prof. Dubois to take the leadership in such a 
movement as this. Correspondence has been carried on 
between negro leaders in all parts of the country. Evi- 
dence has been secured that the negroes of the South 
sympathize largely with the spirit which is in this move- 
ment. The step which led directly to this conference 
was taken by Fred L. Magee, one of the prominent ne- 
groes of Minneapolis, who wrote to Prof. Dubois urging 
him to go forward with the movement. With the gen- 
eral pressure to the same effect, this Buffalo conference 
was the outcome in due time. 

It is said particularly that this movement is not an- 
tagonizing any person or any class. It is essentially a 
constructive movement. It criticises no one, but de- 
mands rights. It proposes to agitate until those rights 
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are secured. It makes no apology. It asks no favors. 
It demands justice, and comes before the people of the 
United States in the attitude of one full of self-respect, 
insisting that right, only right, be given, It realizes the 
conditions in the Southern States. It sees that, with 
the disappearance of the old generation, the rights of 
the blacks are less esteemed than before. The case is 
hopeless if the present policy is continued. The leaders 
believe that the reform must come from the race itself, 
not be conferred by grace of the whites. So the country 
sees to-day this assertion of manhood and of self-respect, 
coming as the most important political movement among 
the black race since the close of the Civil War, looking 
to severe opposition, but entering the future with pa- 
tience, loyalty to law, and strong resolution, determined 
to win the common rights of manhood, and to enjoy no 
rest until substantial political equality before the law 
shall have been obtained. 

This is the view of the situation as given by William 
Monroe Trotter of Boston, one of the five signers of the 
address to the country. The Massachusetts delegates to 
the conference are leading men, epecially Rev. William 
H. Scott of Woburn, who has been prominent for years 
in public-spirited movements. ‘Those in the other States 
are of the same class. They have been a long time com- 
ing to their present position. They feel forced to it by 
their confidence that any other policy would be a mis- 
They propose to keep in touch with each other 
through their State committees. Their plan is to hold 
annual conferences for comparison of results and for 
planning for the future, and they are confident that they 
will have a great power for elevation upon the 10,000,000 
of their race, as they assert their number to be. They 
are full of energy, without boasting, and are looking for 
results, not for publicity of themselves. 

Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 


Concerning Spiritual Selfishness.* 


BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; but whosoever shall lose 
his life for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For 
what shall it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?—Mark vill. 35-37. 


It is with a distinct purpose that I have quoted 
this text in the more familiar but flagrantly incorrect 
form in which it is given in the King James version. 
It is not easy for us clearly to apprehend the true 
interpretation of it, except by first recognizing the long, 
inveterate misinterpretation to which it has been sub- 
jected. 

For five centuries from the days of John Wiclif to 
the days of the Westminster Revision, in successive 
English versions, this word of the Lord has been so 
garbled in the translation (the phrase is not too strong) 
that the meaning of the Lord has been lost out of it and 
another meaning substituted. All which has been 
done, doubtless, with excellent intentions, and with no 
worse result than has often befallen the attempt to im- 
prove upon the Scriptures in the interest of edification 
or of sound doctrine. 

The language of the translators has been so framed 
as to give the impression that our Lord is here speak- 
ing of two different and contrasted things,—one, the 


* Preached to the General Association of Massachusetts at its one hundred and third 
annual meeting, Lowell, May 16, 1905. 
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life, which we are not to hold dear, but rather to hold 
cheap in comparison with God’s reign and justice, and 
freely to put in jeopardy for these; and the other thing, 
the soul, which is of value so altogether priceless that 
no risks ought to be taken with it that the whole world 
cannot compensate for the loss of it, and that our ut- 
most endeavors ought to be directed to securing its 
safety. 

Now it comes to us with something of a shock to dis- 
cover that the impression thus produced by five centu- 
ries of persistent mistranslation, and reproduced in 
laborious theologizing, in impassioned exhortation, and 
in fervid hymns, is all a mistake; and yet just as plainly 
as plain Greek can be put into plain English this is the 
simple fact. “The great. Teacher, in these words, is speak- 
ing, not of two different things, but of one and the same 
thing. The argument of Jesus is the opposite of that 
which his followers have been wont to draw. How 
familiar to us all is the inference, If the value of the soul 
is indeed so great, we ought to make it the supreme 
object of our lives to seek the salvation of it, lost or 
imperilled; that to this object every power and faculty 
should be devoted, and every rival interest be sacrificed! 
It is the burden of a hundred hymns -— 


“A charge to keep I have... 
A never-dying soul to save.” 


It is the moral of a thousand sermons,—whatever else 
you leave undone, do not neglect this, first of all to 
seek the salvation of your own soul, the chief treasure 
of all the universe to you. 

As I have said, the very opposite of this is the teach- 
ing of the Lord from heaven. In these three verses 
(from whichever evangelist you take them) he is speak- 
ing, not of two different things, but of one thing and the 
same. This object of priceless value, which a man 
might well give the world to gain, which he might better 
suffer the loss of all beside than to lose,—this precious 
soul, imperilled as it is, you are not to attempt to save. 
This is not your ‘‘charge to keep.’”? Your charge is 
quite another,—to promote the reign and justice of 
God (‘‘the kingdom of God and his righteousness’’) ;to 
devote yourself with singleness of mind to do God’s 
work, and not worry about your soul. This is his very 
phrase, given twice over in the Gospels,—‘‘don’t worry 
about your soul.’”’ Here is the supreme act of faith 
which God demands, that we give ourselves simply to 
his service, and leave these infinite and eternal interests 
to his sole care and keeping. Can we make up our mind 
to trust him with this immense risk? If so, then blessed 
are we. . That way peace lies, and safety, and no other 
way. No man’s soul is in greater peril than the soul of 
that man who is wholly bent on getting his soul saved. 
He’ that is resolved to save his soul shall lose it; and he 
that shall lose his soul for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, 
the same shall save it unto eternal life. This salvation 
is one of the things, like happiness, that come to you, 
not when you are seeking them, but when, in earnestness 
and simplicity of heart, you are seeking something else. 
In short, it comes to you by faith, by which you turn 
the whole matter of your salvation over to the hands 
of One who is able to save to the uttermost, and go 
quietly thenceforth about the business which he sets 
you. So, divested of besetting anxiety for either world, 
you shall serve the Lord with a tranquil mind, casting 
all your care upon him. Your days shall be full of blessed- 
ness, and that shall come to you which you did not seek, 
and, because you did not seek it, the end of your faith, 
the salvation of your soul. 

I have thus set before you in its simplicity, no longer 
disguised by inveterate mistranslation, one of the most 
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emphatically reiterated teachings of the Lord from heaven. 
From this simplicity of Christ his trained apostles did 
not depart. How shortly and sharply they would deal, 
sometimes, with that question, What must I do ‘to be 
saved! ‘Their jailer asked it once at midnight in his ter- 
ror, with grave thoughts doubtless of alms to be given, 
of penances to fulfil, of sacrifices to offer. ‘‘What must 
I do to be saved?” ‘‘Do? Leave that to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He will save you.” “Will he save me? 
Then I want to serve and follow him.” ‘“‘Right. Come 
at once, with your family, and be baptized to him, to 
be his servant and soldier to ‘your life’s end.’”’? And so, 
that same hour of the night, he was baptized, he and 
all his straightway. Which was very Christian and 
evangelic and apostolic, but not strictly in accordance 
with Congregational usage. 

I. How grave have been the consequences of this 
long-standing perversion of the right ways of the Lord 
is told in many a painful chapter of church history. It 
has been found possible sometimes to change the very 
gospel of unselfish love and good will into a study of 
absorbing selfishness. The light of the world has been 
turned to darkness, and how great is that darkness! 
There have been times, dark and dreary times, in the 
history of Christ’s Church when the beginning and end of 
personal religious duty has been represented as consist- 
ing in taking care of Number One. The difference be- 
tween the Christian disciple and other men has been 
made to consist in taking better care of Number One, 
shrewder and more far-sighted care, with self-denial 
for the present in order to a larger personal advantage 
hereafter. The great question with each man has been, 
How to get his soul saved; and Christian duties and labors, 
acts of mercy and faith and devotion, have been valued 
by this gauge, How much is it going to do for the benefit 
of my soul? Sometimes, in gross and ignorant ages, 
the matter has been reduced to a tariff,—so much bliss 
for so many prayers or almsgivings, so much suffering 
remitted in consideration of a pilgrimage or a church- 
building. All this has a slavish sound to us. But is 
it really, in principle, so very unlike preaching that you 
and I have sometimes heard? The soul is in peril,—in 
eternal peril. It is the most priceless of possessions. 
What profit to gain the whole world and lose it? Give 
all your thought and endeavor to saving it. Be this 
your supreme object. Count no sacrifice too great, no 
labor too arduous, for this great end. Does this sound 
like any preaching that you have ever heard? 

But does it sound like the Lord Jesus? He begins 
indeed with the same premise; but how different his 
conclusion! A priceless treasure is the soul. ‘There- 
fore—what? seek the salvation of it? No! If you seek 
it, you will lose it. Seek the reign of God and his justice, 
and trust him to look after your soul. He will take bet- 
ter care of it than you can. Just let it go, and do what 
you can for the honor of your Lord in the loving service 
of your fellow-men. For, saith the Lord, ‘‘he that will 
lose his soul, for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall 
save it.’ True religion, says a perverted gospel, is an 
enlightened self-interest,—a wise looking-out for Number 
One. No, says the Master, if you will be my disciple, 
you must look after the other numbers, and take God’s 
word for it that Number One will have all the care he 
needs, and far more than he deserves. 

The best spirits in the church in the days when it 
has been infected thus with a servile selfishness have 
again and again lifted up their protest against this. In 
the Middle Ages it was made by the holy mystics, who 
sought absorption in the will of God through the com- 
plete abnegation of their own will Later it was re- 
newed, in the Reformation days, by the fiery vehemence 
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of Luther and his friends. Nearer to our own day it was 
set forth again by the great New England theologians 
of the eighteenth century. There was something terri- 
ble in the unfaltering logic with which they marched 
forward from that fundamental axiom of Christian 
morals that love is the fufulling of the law, or, in their 
scholastic phrase, that the essence of virtue is the love 
of being in general. They never halted, adding infer- 
ence to inference, until they came out at this statement, 
that one ought to be willing to be damned for the glory 
of God. It was repulsive in the cold-blooded way in 
which it was sometimes stated. It was cruel in the way 
it was sometimes enforced on anxious, shrinking, self- 
searching consciences. It was not always adorned by 
lovable qualities in those who preached it. (My father 
said of one of them that he had a doctrine of disinter- 
ested benevolence instead of a heart.) But after all it 
did enunciate this truth, that man’s supreme object is 
something else than to take care of himself. It did 
protest mightily against that corruption of the gospel 
into selfishness which, in one shape or another, keeps 
coming into the Church. And see what God wrought 
by it! For, as soon as this truth was well settled in 
men’s hearts, that man’s duty is not to seek his own 
salvation, that holiness lies, not in self-interest, but in 
love, at once, out of the torpor of the Church, there 
sprang to birth the whole system of modern missions 
and charities. 

For this notion that a man’s object in religion is his 
own good, however covertly it may lurk, by mere im- 
plication, in theology and preaching, will not lie hidden 
long before it springs up yielding fruit whose seed is 
in itself after its kind. Selfishness in idea will engender 
selfishness in life. The manifestations of it will be di- 
verse, according to the temper of the age. Perhaps it 
will appear in hermitages or convents to which multi- 
tudes of men withdraw themselves from the scenes of 
human activity and usefulness to devote themselves to 
continual meditation and devotion, as if saying, ‘‘No 
matter what becomes of the rest of the world, I will 
make a sure thing of it that my soul is safe.’’ Sometimes 
it will appear in lives turned in upon themselves, and shut 
up to a morbid and unhappy study of the soul’s health,— 
lives that might as well be shut up in a hermit’s cave for all 
the good the kingdom of God gets from them; lives 
of dyspeptic, hypochondriac Christians, always asking 
after their own health, looking at their own tongues, 
feeling their own pulse, and taking their own temper- 
ature, saying to themselves every morning, ‘‘How do 
I do? How am I feeling? What is the state of my 
soul?”’ instead of going about honest work in whatever 
vocation God has called them to, and so beginning to 
find health to their souls just when they cease to look 
for it. That was a wise word of a great medical teacher 
when he said to his class, ‘‘Young gentlemen, the stomach 
is a tough organ; it will stand a great deal of abuse and 
a great deal of neglect; but there is one thing which no 
stomach will bear, and that is watching.’’ Which things 
are an allegory. 

II. It follows of course that the selfish idea of the 
spiritual life, beginning with the individual, works itself 
out in an unhealthy religious literature,—the books, 
biographical, devotional, hortatory, that look in and not 
out, that look down and not up, that look back and not 
forward. One man—call him David Brainerd, if you 
like, but his name is Legion—leads a life of more than 
heroic self-devotion to God and man, blemished with 
this habit of perpetually watching his spiritual symp- 
toms and taking notes of them. After his martyr death 
his diary is published to the world, and read with well- 
deserved love and admiration by hundreds who mistake 
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the blemishes of his life for the glories of it, and repeat 
them with variations and exaggerations, each in a spir- 
itually egotistic diary of his own, which begets after its 
kind, till the Sunday-school libraries will not hold the 
books that have been written. It is the glorification and 
canonization of doubt, as if doubt, not faith, were the 
first of the Christian virtues; and doubt, not in its be- 
nign and salutary form of an intellectual questioning, 
but in its deadly form of a distrust of the fatherhood of 
God and a discrediting of his promises. On the ‘‘anx- 
ious bench’”’ among the ‘‘anxious inquirers”’ it enthrones, 
as the next thing to a Christian grace, that anxiety 
which the Lord rebuked and forbade. 

Ill. We have traced the course of a prevalent mis- 
conception concerning the spiritual life from its fountain- 
head in a misinterpretation and mistranslation of the 
words of Jesus to its influence on the individual soul and 
its outflow over the field of religious and theological 
literature. It is of special importance to this Associa- 
tion of Churches that we bethink ourselves seriously 
of the influence of this error on church life. I hold it 
to be largely responsible for some of the most lamenta- 
ble departures of the American churches from the ideals 
of the New Testament. The seeds of it had long been hid- 
den in the soil, and not always hidden either. But it was 
in the calamitous schism of a hundred years ago that they 
sprang up, a deadly growth of evil usage. It was then 
that so many Christians in Eastern Massachusetts began 
to discover that the interests of their souls required them 
to cease associating with their fellow-Christians, even 
those with whom they were united in the same church 
covenant. It was then that some of the saintliest of 
their fellow-disciples were rudely thrust out of fel- 
lowship or left by themselves in half-deserted sanctu- 
aries. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken by the 
prophet Increase Mather, that the time would come when 
men should seek to gather churches out of churches. 
The congregational principle, instead of a method of 
agreement in which the Christian people of each com- 
munity could unite in Christian worship and service, 
was distorted into a pretext for infinitesimal schism. 
Churches were organized with the frankly avowed in- 
tention of including a certain sort of Christians to the 
exclusion of Christians in general. The New ‘Testa- 
ment principle, that the Church should be a school of 
mutual patience and charity among believers of differ- 
ing sentiments, was superseded by the American prin- 
ciple that the disciples should seek the welfare of their 
souls by sorting themselves out into sects, in which each 
soul should come to the stature of a well-rounded per- 
fect man in Christ through holding habitual fellowship 
only with those in like precious error with itself. Seced- 
ing churches labelled themselves with the name of a 
favorite dogma or a favorite doctor, as ‘‘Trinitarian”’ 
or ‘‘Calvinistic.” The corruption spread from the 
storm-centre in Eastern Massachusetts, and affected even 
the ancient churches at a distance .and those newly 
planted at the West; and presently, as might have been 
expected, there came minuter sub-divisions,—Anti-ma- 
sonic churches and Anti-slavery churches and Prohi- 
bitionist churches. The precious soul must be saved 
from the risk of being tainted by fellowship with souls 
of a different way of thinking. So it has come to pass 
that those eager and anxious to save their own souls 
have inflicted loss and damage, not only on souls that 
they shut out under the ban, but also on the souls shut 
into a conceit of their own superior excellence. 

IV. I cannot dispense myself from the duty which 
this occasion imposes of lifting up a warning lest the 
tendency to a selfish church life (a tendency which I 
have not half enough illustrated and emphasized) should 
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break over the bounds of the individual congregation, 
and become manifest in the common home-mission 
work of the churches. I do seriously believe that this 
perilous tendency has not been wholly escaped. Do 
not think me boastful when I say that I have the honor 
(for in the kingdom of heaven it is an honor) to be serv- 
ing one of the smallest, poorest, feeblest, and most dis- 
couraging of the churches dependent on the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society. From the representa- 
tives of the society I have received nothing but fraternal 
kindness and helpfulness. For nearly four years I have 
been rendering five reports each year, filling the blanks 
of printed schedules. And what are the questions asked ? 
How is your church getting on? How many attendants 
in the morning? How many in the evening? How 
many in Sunday-school? What contributions? All 
very proper questions to ask; but, men and brethren, 
why don’t you ask something about the people of the 
town or the parish, their religion or their irreligiousness, 
their morals or their immorality, what the minister is 
doing and what the church is doing in the way of ag- 
gressive work against the kingdom of Satan; what other 
forces there are to help and what forces to hinder the 
work of the gospel? What regions or what classes are 
there in your town unreached by the direct influence 
of the gospel? What measures are in use, what measures 
Why not put 
questions like these, which have some worthier import 
than the questions how the conventicle is thriving, in 
which I address two or three score of patient hearers 
twice a week? 

Am I mistaken in recognizing a somewhat languid 
interest in the special work of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society? Are you not depending on ‘‘Mes- 
sages from the Front,’’—on stirring reports of great 
needs and great opportunities at a distance to stimulate 
the contributions on which you shall draw for your work 
here in this commonwealth? If so, let me speak as the 
son of a prophet, and say that, until the State society 
is pried up out of the ruts in which it is trundling, 
interest in it will continue to languish and ought to 
languish. 

What popular enthusiasm can you expect for a mis- 
sionary society that has ceased to do much missionary 
work, and has settled down into a parish-aid society, 
dispensing doles to decrepit churches to enable them 
to pay their exnenses and keep alive their own souls? 
Awake to righteousness. Be a missionary society as 
well as call yourself one. Organize an aggressive cam- 
paign against the kingdom of darkness. Enlist your 
corps of missionaries in the dew of their youth, who shall 
go not only to the peopleless churches, but also to the 
churchless people; and then see if the Lord will not send 
forth the rod of your strength, and the people be willing 
in the day of your power. 

It is folly for these churches to be walking in a vain 
show, blinding their eyes to a peril toward which they 
are drifting. More perilous than lax views on inspira- 
tion or mistaken judgments on business ethics is the 
narcotic poison of spiritual selfishness that cultivates 
the charity not commended of Paul, the charity that 
seeketh her own,—the selfishness, whether of individual 
or of church or of sect, that loses the soul through try- 
ing to save it. Do you see no risks incidental to this 
growing passion for continental consolidation of free 
churches into a compacted sect with its propaganda of 
church boards, each setting up its claim, forsooth, on 
our ‘‘loyalty”? That devil of sectarianism so solemnly 
exorcised from the early churches by the apostles in the 
name of their Master, so manfully resisted by our fathers, 
who nobly sacrificed sectarian aggrandizement to the 
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interests of Christ’s kingdom,—that unclean spirit 
has found no rest walking in-dry places, and comes tap- 
ping at your door again. And to your challenge, ‘‘Who’s 
there ?”’ it answers in a subdued and gentle voice: ‘‘Let 
me in, I pray. I am not, oh, I am not a sectarian spirit: 
I am only a denominational consciousness.” 

Let us be hopeful. It is reasonable to hope that in 
some way good will come out of this revolutionary new 
departure of the Puritan churches. There will be stir- 
rings of sectarian ambition and of emulations, which 
are works of the flesh. Christ will be preached some- 
times of envy and strife; but Christ will be preached, 
and therein we rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. When we 
debouch into the field among the embattled sects, pano- 
plied in our national constitution, equipped with our 
church boards, and flaunting our brand-new banner 
with a strange device, ‘“THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH,”’ 
it will not be ‘‘in lowliness of mind, esteeming other 
better than ourselves,” but with a comfortable sense of 
being decidedly better than the rest, as we shall each 
week be reminded by our official newspaper. And things 
will be done, possibly sometimes through strife and 
vainglory, but then—things will be done. 

It may turn out, in the near future, that the best 
service rendered by the new propaganda will be found 
in its illustrating those first principles of the kingdom 
of heaven that they who take the sword shall perish 
by the sword, and that he who will save his soul shall 
lose it. Many there be that say, Go to, now, let us build 
up Congregationalism, let us spread abroad Congrega- 
tionalism. But, when the machinery for this work has 
at last been completely geared, it may begin to be evi- 
dent that the principles that were the soul of the church 
polity of the fathers have dropped out, and the spirit 
is no longer in the wheels. It may be found that, while 
they are saying, with Jehu, ‘‘Come, see my zeal for the 
Lord,” they have propagated their sect by sacrificing 
their principles. 

The church polity of the apostles, as gathered out of 
the New Testament by the fathers of New England, is, in 
its liberty and simplicity, an embodiment of the gos- 
pel. It provides for the communion of saints, but not 
for the corporation of saints. It is the joyous handmaid 
of the preacher who in singleness of heart goes forth 
to sow the good seed, trusting God to give it a body as 
it shall please him. It lends itself not willingly to the 
building of stately hierarchies or sectarian aggregations, 
but the leavening power of it is wonderful. See how 
the influence of it has penetrated to the heart of systems 
the most averse and alien from it,—the Methodist and 
the Roman. Remotest continents and islands are to- 
day rejoicing in its emancipating power. Where the 
spirit of the Lord is there is liberty, and the spirit of 
the Lord is everywhere. At this very hour the last 
stronghold in Christendom of that absolute spiritual 
despotism which our fathers abhorred is crumbling, 
trembling, tottering, to her swift destruction. ‘‘Re- 
joice over her, thou heaven, and ye saints, and ye apos- 
tles, and ye prophets; for God hath judged your judg- 
ment on her.” How much nobler the work of our fathers, 
to have smitten from the rock, here in the wilderness, 
this perennial fountain of ecclesiastical liberty than if 
they had builded a Babel tower of hierarchic dignity, 
or spanned the broad continent with a clever mechan- 
ism of synods and councils! Blessed are they who, dying 
in the Lord, now rest from their labors, while through suc- 
cessive ages, from all the ends of the earth, their fruit- 
ful works in long procession do follow them into the be- 
atific presence; whose faith follow, considering the 
outcome of their course of life, and that Jesus Christ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“The Idle Life I lead.” 


The idle life I lead 

So like a pleasant sleep, 
Wherein I rest and heed 

The dreams that by me sweep. 


And still of all my dreams 
In turn so swiftly pass, 
Each in its fancy seems 
A nobler than the last. 


And every eve I say, 
Noting my step in bliss, 
That I have known no day 
In all my life like this. 
—Robert Bridges. 


The Hall of Heroes. 


Miss Gould, who is a very bright and intelligent, as 
well as a very kind-hearted woman, proposed an excel- 
lent conundrum, or riddle, if you please, for the American 
people in establishing the Hall of Fame in the city of 
New York. This Hall of Fame has fifty niches, or va- 
cant tablets, on which are to be recorded the names of 
fifty persons who have best served the United States of 
America. By one of the requisitions the heroes, as we 
have come to call them, must have been physically born 
in America. Columbus or Cabot or, later down, Lafay- 
ette or Hamilton or even Robert Morris cannot be en- 
rolled there because water flowed between us and their 
cradles. 

Five years ago, be the same more or less, the first 
ballot was taken among the judges to whom the New 
York University assigned the nomination of the heroes. 
Among those judges I happened to be one,—I never 
knew exactly why, nor, indeed, cared. But I remember 
a funny circumstance about the first verdict. <A large 
company of good Unitarians were at the Isles of Shoals, 
and in that evening the brighter lights among them were 
assembled in that cheerful common room at Leighton’s. 
I proposed to the company the question as to the fifty 
heroes who were to be named that autumn. Nothing 
was ever funnier than to see the alacrity of the women, 
who made half the assembly, at once hurrying so as to 
be sure that a sufficient number of women were selected. 
No art of a caucus is known to me which, of native im- 
pulse, they did not adopt on the moment. If Lucretia 
Mott or Harriet Stowe or Maria Mitchell or Dolly Dix 
could be got in, they were ready to sacrifice from their 
ticket any man who was this side of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. But,alas! All our Isles of Shoals 
preliminaries made no difference. No woman was ap- 
pointed among the twenty-nine heroes who secured their 
places on the first ballot. This was four or five years 
ago. The period for a new election is at hand, and the 
old questions arise again. 

First and centrally, what do you mean by fame? Do 
you mean that these people are famous in the estimate 
of the 81,234,567 persons now alive in America, old men 
and babies, young men and matrons, or do you mean 
that they ought to be? If you mean that they are fa- 
mous, a good many people get named on your walls who 
do not deserve praise, and, alas! a good many are left 
not named there who you think ought to be there,—such 
a person as Mary Lyon. About once a week I have a 
letter from some spirited woman who wants to persuade 
me that Mary Lyon’s name ought to be on the wall. 
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What the writer really means is that Mary Lyon ought 
to be regarded by the great body of people in America 
as one who has brought the kingdom of heaven nearer. 
But, if you had a crowded meeting in Faneuil Hall of 
two thousand ‘bright men and women whom you had 
corralled and compelled to come in there to vote, and 
you asked them if they would vote for Mary Lyon, you 
would find that not more than one hundred had ever 
heard of Mary Lyon. 

On the other hand there are three men to whom we 
owe the supremacy of the United States among the na- 
tions at this moment. Our possession of everything be- 
tween the Pacific Ocean and the Mississippi River is due, 
first, to the promptness of Robert Livingston who took 
what France had to give when Napoleon offered it to 
him. Second, in a much less degree, to Meriwether 
Lewis and William Clark who led the exploring party 
from St. Louis to the Pacific, and in 1807, after only 
three years of such adventure, brought back the news of 
their own successes. Jefferson is not entitled to much 
credit in this transaction. Livingston asked him to ap- 
prove of his purchase, and the country compelled him to, 
so that in his dynasty this is the one greatest thing which 
transpired. 

All the same, however, in the first ballot which gave 
us the twenty-nine names now on the Hall of Fame, 
Robert Livingston was not successful, nor Meriwether 
Lewis nor William Clark. But five years have probably 
changed all that. People now know who Lewis and Clark 
were, and, “‘as it seems to me,” if the ballot be taken 
next October, all three of these names will appear among 
the heroes. This is not because they have done any- 
thing since the year 1900, but it is because they are better 
known. 

The reader of these lines who lives in one of the old 
thirteen States, if he bought a barrel of flour of the most 
approved quality, paid somewhere between four dollars 
arid a half and five dollars for it. If his grandfather 
bought a barrel of flour of the best value of that time in 
one of these seaport towns, he paid nearly three times 
as much money. So far has somebody worked with the 
good God in the answer to the daily prayer for daily 
bread. Our bread costs us one-third of what it did in 
the harder times of the beginning of the century. To 
whom do we owe this change? In a measure we owe it 
to Robert Fulton and his steamboat. In a larger meas- 
ure we owe it to the great railroad system of the country. 
But the pioneer in the great movement of opening up 
the fertile West to the barren East was De Witt Clinton 
with his Erie Canal. Still, so far as appears on the walls 
of Miss Gould’s memorial hall, ‘‘no man remembers this 
good man.” Shall we not put him in among our twenty- 
one names which are to be now supplied? Granting that 


we do, when the school-boy or the foreign traveller looks - 


on the walls to see who carried the steel rail across the 
mountains, who improved the locomotive, who devel- 
oped the coal mines, the showman will have to say he 
does not know. ‘Thus far there is no memorial, excepting 
to Fulton, of the union of the East and West. 

Again, when what we used to call the North-west terri- 
tory was received into the Union,—which means the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota,—one man insisted, before the Conti- 
nental Congress, that human slavery should never exist 
in that region. The persistence of that man saved those 
States from the blight which fell on the fertile States of 
the Gulf. The persistence of that man at this moment 
gives Ohio and Illinois and Iowa their precedence in the 
direction of this country. That man gave us the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the North-western University, the 
Observatory at Green Bay, the great libraries of the great 
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cities of the valley of the Mississippi, gave us Grant and 
the younger Harrison and Hayes and Garfield and Edison 
and Howells. Yet, as the writer of the book of Ecclesi- 
asticus took occasion to say of somewhat similar bits of 
history, ‘‘no one remembers this poor man.’’ Of five 
readers of these lines four will not know who he was. 
Still, what Miss Gould meant, and what the army of sight- 
seers wants to know, as they pass through the Hall of 
Fame, is what was the name of ‘‘this poor man.” 

For me, I sit rather anxiously on the doorsteps in front 
of the Hall of Fame listening with all my ears for in- 
formation north, south, east, and west, on four ques- 
tions. First, What do you mean by fame? Second, 
Shall we place on the wall the names which are remem- 
bered or those which ought to be? ‘Third, Is it fame in 
the more vulgar sense that we want to recognize? Are 
we to place the names of the greatest pickpockets or 
the greatest rascals on the walls? Or are they to record 
the names of the greatest men and women? 

Fourth, Are we to record the names of those who have 
done great things or of those whose enterprises are yet 
to work out their great results? The ‘‘past at least is 
secure,” as Mr. Webster says. Among the twenty-nine 
already recorded we have his name and William Ellery 
Channing’s name and Robert Fulton’s and Waldo Emer- 
son’s and John Marshall’s. Shall we measure the other 
twenty-one by that standard, or shall we do as well as 
we can? Epwarp E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Wish to be a child of God, and then sunshine and frost, 
and friends and enemies, and youth and age, and busi- 
ness and pleasures, and all things will help to make you. 


Euthanasy. 
& 


A man’s true wealth is the good he does in the world. 
When he dies, mortals will ask what property he has 
left behind him; but angels will inquire, ‘‘What good 
deeds hast thou sent before thee ?”—Mohammed. 


5d 


Keep green my love, keep fresh my remembrance, 
keep young my heart. Feed me with the feast of yes- 
terday; stir me with the songs of yesterday; brace me 
with the breezes of yesterday; glad me with the glow of 
yesterday. Let me walk the valley by the memory of 
the mountain air, by the health of the spirit let me bear 
the body’s cross —George Matheson. 


ae 


I pray not, ‘‘Take my troubles all away’’: 

It is for love to bear them that I pray, 

And firm belief that all is for my good, 

That every trouble must be kindly meant, 
Since from the hands of him it has been sent, 
Who is my loving Father and my God. 

—Spitia. 
8 


At a critical time, when my own theology was going to 
pieces, there was one strong support to cling to,—‘‘The 
stars keep their places, though men’s heads run round.”’ 
I trusted that, if I could ever find truth, it would not be 
smaller and poorer, but larger and richer, than my tra- 
ditional belief. I said: ‘‘It is not likely that I have had 
too good an opinion of the Creator. I need not be afraid 
if the mystery of his nature should forever be impene- 
trable. My safety does not depend on knowing, but on 
faithfulness to the little light he gives.”—C. G. Ames. 
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A Little Minister. 


Far up the crag, ’twixt sea and sky, 
Where winds tempestuous, blowing by, 
Leave giant boulders swept and bare, 
Where frequent lightnings fitful flare, 
And petrels sound their stormy cry, 


I found a bluebell, sweet and shy, 
Lifting its head complacently, 
As guarded by the tenderest care— 
Far up the crag. 


And often now, when fear draws nigh, 
In thought I stand ’twixt sea and sky, 
And as of old, in my despair, 
I bless the Power that set it there— 
That tiny thing with courage high, 
Far up the crag ! 
—Selected. 


The Ideal Hotel. 


The description in H. W. Wells’s ““A Mod- 
ern Utopia,” of the ideal hotel room, sug- 
gests improvements in the present con- 
ditions which seem almost as practical as 
they are attractive. He says: “The room 
is of course very clear and clean and sim- 
ple, and it is beautifully proportioned. 
There is no fireplace, and I am perplexed 
by that until I find a thermometer beside 
six switches on the wall. Above this 
switchboard is a brief instruction: one 
switch warms the floor, which is not carpeted, 
but covered by a substance like soft oil- 
cloth. One warms the mattress and the 
others warm the wall in various degrees. 
The casement does not open; but above, 
flush with the ceiling, a noiseless rapid fan 
pumps air out of the room. ‘The air enters 
by a Tobin shaft. There is a recess dressing- 
room, equipped with a bath and all that is 
necessary to one’s toilet. A cake of soap 
drops out of a store machine on the turn of a 
handle, and, when you have done with it, 
you drop that, and your soiled towels and 
so forth, which also are given you by ma- 
chines, into a little box, through the bottom 
of which they drop at once, and sail down a 
smooth shaft. Beside the bed, and to be 
lit at night, by a handy switch over the 
pillow, is a little clock, its face flush with 
the wall. The room has no corners to 
gather dirt, wall meets floor with a gentle 
curve, and the apartment could be swept 
out effectually by a few strokes of a mechani- 
cal sweeper. You are politely requested to 
turn a handle at the foot of your bed before 
leaving the room, and forthwith the frame 
turns up into a vertical position, and the 
bedclothes hang airing. You stand at the 
doorway and realize that there remains not 
a minute’s work for any one to do.” 


Secretary Hay. 


Secretary Hay greatly enjoyed the joke 
whose point was aimed at himself. He 
gathered the best cartoons in which he 
figured, and gleefully showed them to his 
friends. While he was Secretary of State, 
one of his closest friends, before starting on 
a world tour, said to him: ‘‘Now, I’m not 
going to call on our representatives abroad. 
You know such things bore me.” 

“But it’s your duty to call; and, besides, 
you'll get a lot of fun out of it. When you're 
at ——, our representative will say to you, 
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‘Now, Mr. X., I never expected to be in 
the di-plomatic service, but McKinley— 
that’s the President, you know—he sent for 
me, and sez he, “I must have a first-rate 
man at , and you must go.”” And I sez 
to him, sez I, “I can’t do it.” But my 
friends got around me, and they sez, “‘Jedge, 
you must go and serve your kentry.” So 
here I be in the di-plomatic service, and I 
wish to gracious I was to hum.’”’ 

On Mr. X.’s return, he said to Secretary 
Hay, ‘Well, it all turned out precisely as 
you said it would at .’ The friend to 
whom this was told said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Secretary, 
that’s a good story; but how did you know 
it would turn out that way?’ “Oh, I had 
to bite my tongue all the time I was in Eng- 
land to keep from saying that about myself.” 
From “John Hay as his Pastor knew Him,” 
in Sunday School Tumes. 


Literature. 


THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Prof. Dr. Bernhard Weiss of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Translated from the 
German by Prof. George H. Schodde, Ph.D. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company.— 
In the attempt to let the New Testament 
speak for itself, to tell us what it really con- 
tains, as opposed to what dogmatists have 
found in it, who have gone to it to bolster 
up their own doctrines,—and, of course, like 
the three sons in Swift’s Tale of a Tub, have 
found what they looked for,—this volume 
makes an exhaustive—and occasionally 
rather exhausting—study of its subject. 
Unitarians will not cheerfully swallow all 
the author’s statements. For example: 
“The entire New Testament bases its mes- 
sage on the preparatory revelation of sal- 
vation in Israel, which is recognized as point- 
ing to the consummation of revelation in 
Christ,” or “Christ fulfils the Old Testament 
promises. All of Israel’s hopes are realized 
in Him.’’ Here, too, is an oft-wrangled-over 
point, settled in almost as many ways as 
there are minds to take different points of 
view : “Jesus Himself knows that He has been 
called to be the Messiah because He is in 
a unique sense the Son of God.”’ Still this 
volume is evidently the fruit of much faith- 
ful study of the New Testament, and Prof. 
Weiss probably takes an impregnable po- 
sition when he says that his purpose is “not 
to construe a theological system and then 
try to prove it from the Scriptures, but 
rather to permit the Scriptures to speak for 
themselves.” And, as “there are many 
voices in the world, and none of them is 
without signification’? (to some one), this 
work may yield to many inquiring minds 
what the author hopes it will give them; 
aamely, a fresh glimpse of ‘‘the light and 
the strength of life.” 


Two Moops oF A Man. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. New York: G; P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50.—The two moods of a man in 
this case are worked into the sordid exi- 
gencies of a double life. ‘To the two moods 
of a man two women are sacrificed. They 
seem intended to represent the two forms 
of appeal which may be made to a man 


| tracted prayer and meditation. 
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through his senses and through his intellect. 
The story is decently told, with as much 
impartiality and lack of prejudice as would 
seem to be possible to a disinterested spec- 
tator who saw all the moods in this game 
of hearts. The narrator is made in a some- 
what unaccountable way the confidant of 
this moody man, and is permitted to note 
all the circumstances of his double life, 
both with the gypsy girl, to whom he is 
not lawfully married, and the American 
heiress whom he does marry. The two 
women prove themselves infinitely superior 
to the man who has deceived them both and 
upon him retribution finally falls in such 
a way as to give his wife the opportunity 
to act the magnanimous part. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARGUMENTATION. By 
George Pierce Baker and Henry Barrett 
Huntington. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.25. 
This book has served a useful purpose 
during the nine years of its existence; but, 
because the treatment of the subjects in- 
cluded in it has gradually changed in that 
time, and also because the author has learned 
by experience what improvement might 
be made, he has with his collaborator, Prof. 
Huntington, rearranged, condensed, ampli- 
fied, and in various ways improved the work. 
Not only has the old material been rear- 
ranged, but much new matter has been 
added. The authors say that “perhaps the 
most significant changes are in the chapter 
on Persuasion. The treatment is fresh to 
text-books, but has been tested by some 
years of use by Harvard classes. This 
difficult subject is so presented as to have 
bearing for courses not only in written 
argument, but also in oratory and debate.” 


Recent Poetry. 


THE Norsk NIGHTINGALE: BEING THE 
LyRIcs OF A “LUMBERYACK.” By William 
F. Kirk. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
75 cents net.—We are reminded of the story 
in the funny papers of the editor’s declin- 
ing—with or without thanks—the verselet, 
“By the Brooklet’’ (unaccompanied by a 
stamplet), but, upon again receiving it 
turned into “‘a dialect poem,’’ accepting it 
at once with a very large check. ‘The fun 
of these verses—and there is, we admit, 
much genuine fun in them—is the turn- 
ing of good poetry (we will, for the moment, 
waive any question as to the poetic quality 
of ‘“‘Horatius’ and ‘‘The Psalm of Life’’) 
into a sort of mongrel stuff that is truly 
ridiculous in comparison with the noble 
or serious strain it burlesques. The re- 
sult is often honestly amusing. But, after 
all, parodying is a bad business, and, like 
puns, must be indulged in only after pro- 
Only the 
very cleverest, like Owen Seaman, Calverley, 
J. K. S., and possibly we must admit Mal- 
lock in that most witty volume The New 
Republic who parody the sense without 
keeping too closely to the words, can be 
allowed to do this thing. We must not 
have the silly young—or for that matter the 
silly old—people of our land corrupted by 
taking away from them—as the parodist 
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certainly does—some of their richest pos- 
sessions; that is, the treasure of great poetry. 
We can perhaps let ‘‘Excelsior’’ go; but we 
must keep a tight grip on Washington and 
William Tell and Sheridan and. Paul Re- 
were, whose deeds are here viewed from a 
“comic” standpoint, lest haply we be found 
‘most miserable of men, without an ideal. 
Still we are bound in common honesty to 
say that we took a guilty joy (just because 
the original always seemed rather tamer 
than common) when in Lucy Gray we read — 

“Tyucy,” her fader say, ‘Just tak 

Dis lantern from the shelf.” 

Say Lucy, ‘‘Ay have kick to mak: 

Vy don’t you go yureself?”’ 
It would have saved so much trouble if he 
had! The merit in this little collection— 
and it is a genuine one—is that in the earliest 
poems we get a real insight into the life of 
the ‘“‘lumberyack,”’ of Northern Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, in which it is seen, there 
is just as much of the joy and the terror of 
living as there is anywhere else. 


The Magazines. 


The Bibelot. Portland, Me.: Thomas B, 
Mosher. June, ‘“To Nancy,” by Fred- 
erick Wedmore; July, ‘“‘Lecture on the Eng- 
lish Renaissance,” “Rose Leaf and Apple 
Leaf: L’envoi,” by Oscar Wilde. If Mr. 
Mosher did not tell us in his “foreword” 
that “To Nancy’ closes “with a note of 
lyric tenderness quite unsurpassed else- 
where,’’ we would be willing to take it for 
what it is,-a graceful and pleasant sketch, 
with a touch of genuine pathos in it, of the 
life of a possible music-hall singer. Over- 
statement always defeats its own purpose. 
We begin to question whether, after all, there 
are not a good many “notes of lyric ten- 
derness” in literature quite equal to the 
end of Mr. Wedmore’s story. Neverthe- 
less it seems to be a genuine “human doc- 
ument,”’ and, like all such documents, has 
its own pathos and suggestion. It is also, 
unlike some sketches of this sort, a per- 
fectly innocent story and not the least little 
bit naughty. The July Bzbelot is a really 
important publication. In the first place 
the cheap Seaside Library edition of Mr. 
Wilde’s lecture, together with his poems, 
is hard to be found,—a copy of it brought 
eight dollars at the late Le Gallienne sale,— 
while the introduction to Rennell Rodd’s 
“Rose Leaf and Apple Bloom” is certainly 
not very common. And, now that the tu- 
mult and the clamor have mostly passed 
away, and the poor author has at least 
atoned for his sins by his miserable end,— 
let the “Ballad of Reading Jail’ and his 
“De Profundis” stand as the record of his 
sufferings,—we can afford to read this strik- 
ing lecture and bit of acute criticism -with 
calm mind and certainly not a spark of 
malice. For we can still smile at the amus- 
ing figure of Bunthorne in “Patience,” 
detect all his idiocy, and yet know—for 
surely nothing that is not good in it- 
self is worth parodying—that there was 
some sense and considerable seriousness in 
this gospel of Aistheticism preached nearly 
twenty-five years ago. Certainly, what is 
the legitimate outcome of all these ideas 
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is a sufficiently serious question. In the re- 
volt from Hebraicism, which had landed 
New Englanders at least in the arctic region 
of Puritanism, some of our poets and es- 
sayists swung over to the cult of the Greeks, 
and under the leadership of Walter Pater 
(in his famous, or infamous, Epilogue to 
his “Studies in the Renaissance’’) said that 
his life was fullest and richest who had re- 
ceived the most thrills, had derived the 
greatest number of sensations. Accord- 
ing to this gospel, it made no difference 
whence the “‘thrills’’ came,—the sight of a 
sunset, a beautiful woman’s face, ‘“‘a chorus- 
ending from Euripides.” We must all join 
in the mad hunt for ‘‘sensations,’’ which, 
presumably, we might set down in a note- 
book, as bird-hunters jot down each new 
bird they see,—a hen, a rooster, a crow, or, 
zsthetically, a thrill over a purple jar, a 
lily, or some pink ice-cream! Reading Mr. 
Wilde’s lecture on the English Renaissance 
in cold blood, it easily divides itself into 
parts which are important if true, but far 
more important if, as we think, they are 
not true,—bits of really sound criticism and 
arrant nonsense (like the remarks on the 
lily and the sunflower) evidently,—for he 
was no fool thrown in with, as it were, his 
knickerbockers and long stockings, to tickle 
ears of the groundlings. For instance, 
when he says, “‘there can be no great sculpt- 
ure without a beautiful national life, and 
the commercial spirit of England has killed 
that,’ the lecturer touched an _ ethical 
truth as surely as does Ruskin, whom, by 
the way, he condemns for his ethicalness. 
But the gist of this extraordinary lecture 
is that art exists for art’s sake, that one 


should never talk of a moral or immoral 
poem,—poems are either well-written or 


badly-written, that is all—that we should 
love art only, and then all that we need 
will be added unto us; for the secret of life 
is in art. Is this true? Does it really 
make no difference what is the subject of 
a poem, a picture, or even a piece of music? 
Is all of Swinburne’s most melodious poetry 
‘moral’? What, then, is the difference 
between the Venus of Melos and a modern 
Aphrodite? Did we never see the flames 
of the pit suddenly stream up in some of 
Strauss’s mad waltzes?—most admirable of 
their kind! No: we must say very clearly 
that that way danger lies,—the danger of 
the Biblical ‘dead men’s bones’’ and the 
pathway through the hells. 
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Song. 


Show me the place where the white heather grows, 

Kind little fairies in bonnets of blue. 

Why don’t you tell, when they said that you knew? 
Nobody knows! 


Show me the place where my little dream goes— 

(I wake in the morning, the sky is so blue)— 

They said that you sent it. I thought that you knew. 
Nobody knows! 


What have you done with my pretty red rose? 
It fell like the down on the thistle I blew. 
They said you bewitched it—oh, say, is it true? 
Nobody knows! 
—Marie Van Vorst, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


Betty’s Wrath. 


“What is it, Betty? Who has stepped 
on your toes?’ 

Betty’s older sister, Louise, looked up 
from her sewing to ask the question as the 
little girl came in from school with a flushed 
and tearful face. 

“Oh, I know,” Max volunteered. ‘‘Some 
of the girls told me after school. She and 
Pansy Wright have had the worst falling 
out that ever was. Yes, sir, the Siamese 
twins have dissolved partnership.” 

Betty’s mother began to listen then, 
and Grandmother Blanchard closed her 
book and looked anxiously toward her fa- 
vorite grandchild. 

Betty was inclined to think she had too 
many grown-up friends when anything un- 
pleasant happened, for they all called her 
to account and wanted so many particu- 
lars. But at Christmas there wasn’t one 
too many—no, indeed! 

As they all fixed their eyes upon her 
now, she answered sharply: “Yes, we have 
resolved partnership. I’m not going to 
have anything more to do with her—never!”’ 

““Why-el” exclaimed Max, ‘‘what’ll you 
do with your twin dolls and cats?” 

“And your twin blue dresses?” 
Louise. 

“And your books? Why I think Pansy’s 
name must be in every one of them,” her 
mother said with a half smile. 

Betty drew a long breath. “I shan’t 
wear my blue dress when she does, and I 
can rub out her name I should hope.” 

Betty spoke scornfully; but her lips 
twitched, and she had to wink hard to keep 
back the angry tears. 

“What is it all about anyhow?” the dear 
grandmother inquired. “I don’t like to see 
little girls quarrel,” 

Betty turned toward the window as she 
answered in a voice which did not sound 
at all like her own: ‘Teacher chose me to 
read on the platform. She chose me. Of 
course she knows who can read best to show 
the others. And Pansy thought she ought 
to be the one, and she told Mabel Turner 
that I went up—as if I—owned the whole 
school-house! And, when I asked her—what 
she meant—she just laughed—and went 
off with Tilly Simons.” 

Then there was the sound of low sobbing 
at the window. 

“And Mabel Turner told you what Pansy 
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said, I suppose. That wasn’t a nice thing 
to do, for I suspect Pansy was just in fun. 
Can’t you imagine how she would say it, 
with a twinkle in her pretty blue eyes?” 
said Betty’s mother. 

But the little girl shook her head very 
positively, answering as well as she could: 
“There wasn’t any twinkle, mamma. 
Mabel said she looked just fierce. Oh, I 
know she can, too, but I didn’t think’’— 

“You didn’t think she would ever feel 
that way toward you—of course not. But 
possibly Mabel made it appear a little worse 
than it really was.” 

“Oh, now, Betty,” struck in Max, ‘‘girls 
take things so hard. Now a boy—why 
a boy would set his teeth and say: ‘What 
if I did look as though I owned the whole 
school-house? Who’s a better right?” And 
he would snap his fingers at the other boy 
and tell him to step out doors with him if 
he wanted to say anything more of that 
sort. That’s the way to talk. So cheer 
up, Betty!” 

“IT shan’t ever go with her any more, nor 
have things like hers, nor divide things, 
nor tell secrets. And I’m going to pull up 
all my pansies.” 

The voice was still full of tears and full 
of anger. 

Max went out to the pantry for his usual 
after-school luncheon, and Mrs. Blanchard 
signed to Louise not to say anything more, 
even in behalf of the pansy bed. But 
Grandmother Blanchard said very gently: 
“Betty, ‘let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath.’ It is nearly sunset.’ 

Only the Sunday evening before this 
they had had such a good talk in grand- 
mother’s room over that very text. And 
Betty had resolved that she would never 
let the sun find her afraid to see it set. 
“Wrath” was such a dreadful word! But 
this burning, choking feeling which made 
her heart swell until it was ready to burst 
—this must be wrath. 

No one spoke to her again, and finally 
she went out into the garden. There was 
the dear little heart-shaped pansy bed to 
which she had given such loving care! But 
now she jumped into the middle of it and 
stamped with both feet. The bright-faced 
flowers looked up as if they were aston- 
ished, and those that were crushed seemed 
to say to her: ‘‘This is what wrath does. 
Oh, for shame, Betty!” 

She turned her back upon them, trying 
to feel justified as she swung down the 
path to the gate. It was only a short dis- 
tance to Pansy’s house, and, as she looked 
gloomily toward it, she noticed a group of 
children in the back yard, moving around 
as if they were quite excited. And there 
was Mabel Turner—yes, it was Mabel— 
running toward her. Betty turned her face 
away, but Mabel was calling — 

“Just think! Pansy Wright fell into 
the bonfire and got burned! She’s awful 
bad, and the doctor’s there—why, no! she 
isn’t dead—you can’t see her, Betty’— 

But Betty was running toward Pansy’s 
house as fast as she could go. She forgot 
everything but that her dearest friend was 
suffering. In at the back door, through 
kitchen and dining-room she hurried. ‘There 
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in the back parlor was Pansy in an arm- 
chair with Dr. Pratt, who lived next 
door, leaning over her, and her mother, 
looking very white and faint, holding the 
little girl’s hand while the doctor examined 
it. The blue dress like Betty’s was on the 
floor, blacked and wet. 

The doctor looked up. ‘‘Here’s Betty 
Blanchard,’ he said. ‘‘Now, Mrs. Wright, 
I insist that you sit down, or I’ll have you 
fainting on my hands. Betty will hold 
your little girl’s hand. Right around the 
wrist. Firmly now. ‘That’s right! You'll 
make a brave little nurse. Steady now! 
Hand me the cotton, Betty. Now another 
finger.”’ 

And so, talking and encouraging the chil- 
dren while he watched both with his keen 
eyes, he dressed the poor blistered hand. 
Pansy, white and trembling, with tears 
chasing each other over her cheeks, bit her 
lip and would not groan or cry out. Betty 
felt a little dizzy and sick, but stood like a 
soldier, gripping Pansy’s wrist and feeling 
Pansy’s tears upon her own hand, until 
every bit of ‘“‘wrath’’ had disappeared. 

“Brave girls!’ cried the doctor when 
his task was done. ‘‘Why, Mrs. Wright, I 
don’t believe there’s another girl in ten 
towns who would have thought to use that 
fountain hose. It saved her life—of course 
it did Drink this, my dear, and get to bed. 
Here comes your father just in time.” 

Pansy’s father had been summoned by 
the swiftest runner among the children on 
the street, and you can imagine how he 
felt when he saw his little girl’s bandaged 
hand. 4 
“It smarts awfully, papa,’’ she whis- 
pered as he carried her up the stairs, 
“but I’m no—cry—baby—and there was 
mamma’’— 

“Don’t try to tell me, my dear little 
girl. Your mother will be all right in a 
short time; but she faints easily, and it 
was an awful shock. How can we ever 
thank God enough for our little daughter’s 
life ?”’ 

“I guess he made you leave the hose 
playing on the lawn, didn’t he? And then 
he made me think to splash right into it 
and then roll in the wet grass. Now I 
want Betty to undress me, and tell mamm 
I’m all right.” : 

After she was safely between the sheets, 
she put her well arm around Betty’s neck 
and said: “I love you dearly, Betty. I’m 
glad teacher had you read on the platform, 
and I’m sorry I laughed when you got mad 
with me; but your eyes were so big’”— 

“It was because you told Mabel about 
the way I walked—you know what—but 
I don’t care,’ Betty interrupted. “You 
may say it again if you want to. Maybe 
I did feel a little tippy-toppy because 
teacher chose me.” 

She smoothed the sheet under Pansy’s 
chin and kissed her in a motherly fashion. 
Then with one little thankful sob from the 
depths of her loving, sensitive heart she 
whispered, ‘For all the world I won’t have 
wrath against you again.” 

Her head was beside Pansy’s on the pil- 
low when Mrs. Wright came up, and both 
pairs of eyes were full of tears. The mother 
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smiled upon them as she said gently: ‘‘No 
more tears, children, and no more talk- 
ing the doctor says. Thanks to you, 
Betty, I can take care of Pansy now; but 
I want you to tell your mother what a 
brave, helpful girl you have been. Come 
in again to-morrow, dear.” 

After Betty started for home she won- 
dered why her legs felt so queer, just as if 
they couldn’t walk straight; but her heart 
was very light and happy, so it did not 
matter about legs! A sudden memory 
made her look toward the west. There 
were the soft, bright clouds—red and gold 
and purple—like so many angels’ outspread 
wings—and the sun was not quite out of 
sight. 

She hurried into the house to tell her 
story and be asked all sorts of questions, 
and there were none too many grown-up 
people now that they were all smiling and 
so happy that Pansy was safe and the 
“Siamese twins’ were ‘“‘one”’ again. But 
Betty did not feel that her story was quite 
finished until, with her arms around Grand- 
mother Blanchard’s neck, she had whis- 
pered, “And the sun didn’t go down upon 
my wrath.”—Lucy Jameson Scott, in Con- 
gregationalist. 


What Robert’s Ears told him. 


Robert had inflamed eyes; and, because 
he had tried to use his eyes too much, and 
made them worse, a soft, cool bandage had 
been tied over them. 

He sat on the couch in the sitting-room, 
looking fretful and discontented, and Aunt 
Rhoda sat near the open window, that 
sunny morning, with her mending. 

“7 don’t see what I can do to amuse me, 
Aunt Rhoda,’ he complained, ‘without 
any eyes.” 

“Let’s see what your two ears can do 
for you,” suggested Aunt Rhoda cheerily. 

Robert looked puzzled. 

“Listen, and tell me the sounds you 
hear,” continued Aunt Rhoda, “and tell 
me the stories they tell you of what is going 
on.” 

“T hear Spot barking,’’ answered Rob- 
ert promptly, as if that were the end of it, 
not seeming very much interested. 

“Can’t you tell anything from the way 
he barks?” asked the auntie, looking across 
the lawn at the neighbor’s dog barking at 
the gate. 

Robert brightened a little. 
be a tramp,” he suggested. 

“No, guess again,” said Aunt Rhoda. 
“Listen!” 

Robert listened, and heard what he had 
not noticed before, the ding-dong-ding, 
ding-dong-ding, of the  scissors-grinder’s 
cart. 

Then it grew interesting. There came 
a patter of tiny hoofs over the asphalt pave- 
ment, and he knew it was the Moreland’s 
Shetland pony. Then big, heavy hoofs, 
and slow. He wondered what kind of a 
wagon it was until he heard the clink of 
the ice tongs, and then he knew. The 
wagon stopped in front of. the house, and 
the big blocks of ice tumbled about, the ice- 
pick went chip, chip, and the ice-man 
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shuffled around to the back door with the 
day’s supply. 

“There’s the electric car going around 
the corner of Perkins Street, auntie,’’ said 
Robert. ‘‘Hear it sing?” 

Some one was beating rugs in the next 
garden; a parrot out on aside porch squawked 
“Bad boy, bad boy’; a boat whistled in 
the river; and Robert began to count. the 
different sounds. There were so many 
more of them than he had ever dreamed 
there were. 

“T know who is coming now, auntie— 
the postman!’ Through the open win- 
dows had come the sound of two quick 
knocks at the house next door. 

Robert felt his way to the door and took 
the magazine the postman handed him; 
but he didn’t mind if he couldn’t see the 
pictures, for he was seeing other pictures 
through his ears. 

All at once he heard the twittering and 
calling of birds in the trees. As he listened, 
it seemed as if the birds in all the trees in 
the neighborhood were talking to each 
other. They had been talking all the 
morning, and he had not heard them until 
now. Aunt Rhoda told him a good deal 
about birds that he had never known before. 

His face was smiling and happy now, 
and he no longer fretted. 

“T suppose this is the way blind people 
do,”’ he said. 

In a moment he told Aunt Rhoda he 
knew what time it was without using his 
eyes, and she had three guesses before she 
came to the right one. He heard the boys 
shouting several yards away in the school 
ground, and he knew it was the time of their 
morning recess. 

Suddenly Robert sat up straight and 
alert, and wrinkled his face in a funny way. 

“Auntie, my nose is telling me something, 
too,”’ be cried. ‘“‘Jennie is making cakes!’’ 

And off he scampered.—Grace Willts. 


Butterflies. 


I love the time for butterflies, 
They are so gay and bright ; 
They’re mostly yellow, black, and red, 
But sometimes they are white. 
—Johnny Jones. 


My Squirrel Friend. 


Have you ever noticed the little cush- 
ioned thumbs between which the gray squir- 
rel holds the kernel of the nut which he is 
eating? If you ever have the good fortune 
to tame one sufficiently, watch him while 
he is eating the nut which you have cracked 
for him. 

He first seizes it in two monkey-like claws 
so many jointed that he can twist them 
into almost any shape while extracting 
the kernel. When a piece of meat escapes 
from the shell, notice how quickly it is 
grasped between the two padded joints 
which serve the squirrel as thumbs. Be- 
tween these soft cushions he holds the dis- 
lodged nutmeat, at the same time firmly 
clutching the shell, to make sure of any 
more food which it may contain. 

Gray squirrels are very easily tamed, 
patience, kindness, and nuts being the 
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chief requisites. As all squirrels are in the 
habit of punching an uncracked nut into 
the ground for future use, if they do not 
happen to be particularly hungry, I have 
learned that more pleasure is gained from 
their company by cracking the nut before 
presenting it to them. The temptation to 
stop and eat is thus increased, and the tam- 
ing process is greatly simplified 

The first gray squirrel whose acquaint- 
ance I made came to me in the form of a 
surprise, as good things are apt to come. 
I called him “Silverskin,’’ his coat was 
such a pretty, silvery gray, the name seemed 
to suit him better than any other. And 
then his tail! ‘The first time that I saw 
him, he stood beneath it like a monk say- 
ing his prayers. His forepaws met upon 
his breast in an attitude of supplication, 
and his large eyes looked appealingly into 
mine. 

I had no idea, then, that I could tame 
him. He was merely a chance acquaint- 
ance, such as I am frequently making 
among the little wild people of the forest. 
I might never see him again, but I stopped 
to admire him and to speak a gentle word. 
After our first encounter, however, we were 
continually running across each other, and 
I soon found that, if I desired the compan- 
ionship of my little friend, I must make 
it worth his while to stay with me. So 
I got in the habit of holding a cracked nut 
in a motionless hand for a bait. It was 
as alluring to the squirrel as a piece of 
cheese is to a hungry mouse. A dart— 
and the nut changed owners. 

After a while I ventured to hold one a 
little beyond his reach, still keeping my 
hand motionless. Slowly, cautiously, with 
much writhing of the body and twitching 
of the bushy tail, the squirrel approached, 
put two monkey-like claws in my hand, 
and reached up for the nut. 

He soon grew perfectly fearless, and would 
sit as confidingly upon my knee as if it had 
been the limb of a tree. He always kept 
me in full view, however, and always faced 
me while eating. 

Before the summer was over I could call 
him to me as easily as though he had been 
a dog; and often, when I have been asleep 
in my hammock, I have been awakened 
by a quick jerk at the rope, to encounter 
the large brown eyes of my little friend 
fastened intently upon me. He would then 
begin a systematic search from hands to 
feet for the nuts which he seldom failed to 
find.—Helen M. Richardson, in Zion's Herald. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


H AND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. A// grocers and druggists. 
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The Religious History of Easton, 
Mass. 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. CHAFFIN. 


[From a brief historical sketch we select 
some passages which may interest readers 
who are not familiar with the old times 
and ways.—Ep.] 


The first settlement of the town was 
made at what is now South Easton in 1694 
by some well-to-do families from Wey- 
mouth. Others soon came from Bridge- 
water and Taunton. Too few at first to 
support a minister, they, in 1696, obtained 
permission to worship in the Bridgewater 
meeting-house, which stood where the 
Unitarian church of West Bridgewater 
now stands, the Unitarian society now 
there being, in fact, the ancient church of 
Bridgewater, organized as early as 1660. 

But in 1711 there settled, in what is now 
South Easton, Elder William Pratt, once 
of Dorchester, later of South Carolina, 
where he ministered to a small church on 
the Ashley River. He came to the Taun- 
ton North Purchase, afterward Easton, 
with his wife, and also with two young 
slaves, valued at fifty pounds sterling, one 
of whom earned the name of ‘“‘Honestman.” 
A church was soon organized, and a little 
meeting-house built just west of “‘the 
Green,’’ where the oldest cemetery of Easton 
is located. Elder Pratt’s house was just 
west of the Morse factory location. He 
died in January, 1714, and his tombstone 
is still in good condition, the date on it, 
1713, being ‘‘old style.” 

There was no settled preacher after him 
for nearly ten years, when Rev. Matthew 
Short, a relative of Judge Sewall of witch- 
craft fame, was chosen pastor. Fifty 
pounds sterling was voted for his salary, 
which was equivalent to about two hun- 
dred dollars. With this meagre sum to sup- 
port a good-sized family upon, it is evident 
that, financially, Mr. Short was always in 
such a condition as “his name might imply.’’ 
By Judge Sewall’s diary, which I have read 
since the History of Easton was written, 
I found that the judge sometimes visited 
and frequently helped his impecunious rela- 
tive. The town made Mr. Short a gift of 
fifty acres of land, and promised to help 
him build a house, he to provide ‘‘nayles, 
glass, lime, and Irons worke,’’ a promise 
they very tardily fulfilled. His house was 
located on Depot Street, just east of its 
intersection by Central Street. His min- 
istry lasted eight years, he dying in 1731. 
His remains were first placed in the old 
cemetery already referred to, but were sub- 
sequently removed to the cemetery at the 
Centre. 

Even before his ministry began, as early 
as 1718, a question arose which was destined 
to divide the town into two hostile parties, 
to make town-meetings and church meet- 
ings scenes of bitter strife, to alienate friends, 
and even to divide the church. This great 
question was, ‘‘Where shall the meeting- 
house stand?” The first building was out- 
grown, and a new one must be erected. By 
the year 1728 there was quite a settle- 
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ment at or near what is now Easton Fur- 
nace, and the ‘“‘West-enders,” as they were 
called, felt it a hardship to have so far to 
go to church as they had hitherto been 
compelled to do. They, therefore, made 
strenuous efforts to have the town vote 
that, when a new meeting-house was built, 
it should be located at or near the centre of 
the town, where it would be equally incon- 
venient to the two sections. Though they 
did not at once succeed in their efforts, 
they were enabled to block proceedings so 
that no new meeting-house was erected for 
over twenty years. 

Meantime, in 1731, Rev. Joseph Belcher 
became pastor; but after a few years his 
mind became disturbed,—unsettled, per- 
haps, by the awful Calvinism then preached, 
—and he developed the unpleasant pecu- 
liarity of taking a number of sermons with 
him into the pulpit, and preaching one 
after another until sundown, regardless of 
the fact that by this time the congregation 
had dispersed. 

He was succeeded, in 1747, by Rev. Solomon 
Prentice, a man of ability and originality, 
the great-grandfather of Gen. N. P. Banks. 
It deserves note that not only Mr. Prentice, 
but all the town-church ministers of Easton, 
until the coming of Mr. Sheldon, in 1810, 
were graduates of Harvard College. I must 
pass over many very interesting incidents 
of Mr. Prentice’s exciting ministry, the one 
giving him the most trouble being the fact 
that his wife became a Baptist, and insisted 
on being immersed in the stream at South 
Easton by what Mr. Prentice records in 
Latin, in his church book, as an indignis- 
simo laico,—‘‘a most unworthy layman.’ It 
is to be noted that this out-of-door immer- 
sion was in the winter. The contention as 
to the location of the new meeting-house 
waxed warmer during his stay. The 
““‘West-end” people, assisted by a few of 
the ‘‘East-enders,’”’ in 1749, got a vote in 
town-meeting (for parish business was then 
a town affair) that the meeting-house be 
built a little to the east of the centre of the 
town, and the work was begun in 1750. 
The frame was raised, not only with relig- 
ious exercises, but with feasting, and doubt- 
less with a liberal supply of New England 
rum, this being a custom of the times. But, 
before the work was done, the contest about 
the location revived. In the archives at 
the State House in Boston I found petitions 
and counter-petitions of the contending 
parties addressed to the legislature, where 
the matter was earnestly debated and 
acted upon, committees being appointed to 
come out and ‘“‘view the situation.’’ The 
State sustained the action of the town, and 
then the protesting people of the east part, 
headed by Mr. Prentice, who now broke 
his promise to acquiesce in the location of 
the church at the Centre, withdrew from 
the town church, established a Presby- 
terian Church, and began to erect a meet- 
ing-house of their own. ‘This was situated 
on the south-east part of the place we call 
“the Green’ at South Easton. It was 
roofed in and boarded in, but never com- 
pleted, although some services were held 
in it, 

Meantime the town-church people had 
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finished the meeting-house at the Centre, 
and they settled, in 1754, Rev. George 
Farrar, who lived here but two years, dying 
in 1756. His house was a few rods due 
west of the present site of the almshouse. 
There was then an interval of six years 
without a minister. Mr. Prentice had been 
deposed by the presbytery, the very power 
he had himself invoked to aid his cause. 
Religion, naturally enough after the angry 
contentions I have alluded to, was at a low 
ebb in town. ‘There had been twelve years 
of bitter strife in the church and in the 
whole town on the question as to the loca- 
tion of the meeting-house. 

In 1763 Rev. Archibald Campbell was 
settled as minister of the town church. 
The Presbyterian Society had perished be- 
yond resurrection, and its unfinished meet- 
ing-house on ‘The Green” gradually fell to 
decay. Mr. Campbell was a man of unusual 
ability, but he was handicapped by the 
drawback of a drinking wife, who had no 
interest whatever in his work,—his mar- 
riage to whom was, in fact, compulsory, 
although this was not known in Easton 
for some years after his ministry began. 
The history of Mr. Campbell, which is re- 
corded in the thirteenth chapter of the 
History of Easton, is very sad and pa- 
thetic. Opposition to him began when 
the facts connected with his marriage be- 
came known. He was the victim of a gross 
slander, which was retracted on the dying 
bed of the slanderer, but not until it had 
done its venomous work. His reputation 
was gone, his salary was unpaid, and he 
was compelled to leave. To a bad wife 
and misbehaving children were added pov- 
erty and blindness, and he died, at last, a 
heart-broken man. 

He was succeeded in the ministry in 
Easton by Rey. William Reed, who settled 
here in 1784. For the first time in our 
town history there was now a peaceful 
ministry in this religiously belligerent com- 
munity, for probably no town in our Com- 
monwealth has seen more church fighting 
than ours. There was, however, at this 
time one subject that promised to make 
trouble. The Taunton North Purchase 
Company, which bought of Plymouth Colony 
the land of this section in 1668, set apart 
two tracts of land for the support of the 
ministry, one in the west part, now Norton, 
and one in the east part, now Easton. The 
town and the parish were originally and 
for many years one, the holding of the 
parish property and management of parish 
affairs being as much town business as any- 
thing else, parish business being conducted 
in town meetings. In 1753, when the 
Presbyterian Society was organized, the 
Presbyterians claimed that, being citizens 
of the town, they were entitled to a share 
of the parish property. In order to settle 
this contention, the Taunton North Pur- 
chase Company, on April 2, 1753, voted 
that the parish land be used for maintain- 
ing ministers of the Congregational Churches 
of Norton and Easton, and “for that end 
only.”” But later than this there had arisen 
in Easton a Baptist Society, and in 1790 
there was starting a Methodist Society, 
and the old contention arose that, as 
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the ministerial land had been voted to the 
town as a parish, now that the town was 
divided into several parishes there should 
be an equitable division of the property 
among them all. In order to set this ques- 
tion at rest, the parish was in 1792 incorpo- 
rated and became separate from and in- 
dependent of the town. ‘This took the par- 
ish property out of the control of the town, 
vesting it all in its own corporation. This 
act of incorporation exempted from taxa- 
tion for the support of the historic church 
all persons who were connected with other 
churches. Citizens connected with no other 
church organizations were, however, still 
liable to taxation for the support of the 
established church, and continued so until 
1832, when the old State law legalizing it 
was repealed. 

I pause here in my narrative to note cer- 
tain differences in the religious customs 
prevailing then and now. One of the most 
surprising is the fact that in early New 
England days the reading of the Bible was 
not a part of the order of the public church 
service. Not until May 20, 1760, for ex- 
ample, did the Third Parish of Newbury 
vote that ‘‘the Scriptures be read in public 
on the Lord’s day.’”’ In the Dorchester 
meeting-house this custom was begun Sept. 
1752. This custom was, therefore, an 
innovation on the old order of worship, 
but its appropriateness was so evident that 
before 1800 it had probably become quite gen- 
eral. 

There was no instrumental music what- 
ever in church services, and its introduc- 
tion, about a century ago, was bitterly op- 
posed by conservative persons. When a 
bass-viol was brought into the Methodist 
meeting-house, corner of Washington and 
Elm Streets, in 1815, some of the members 
were greatly scandalized; and, when the bow 
was first drawn across the strings, they 
arose abruptly and left the house. People 
said, “If they begin by fiddling, there will 
be dancing soon.’’ Without instrumental 
accompaniment, and dependent upon the 
lead, often, of incompetent persons, the 
singing was often dolefully inharmonious. 
Judge Sewall narrated that once in start- 
ing the tune he pitched it too high, and then 
too low. Long metrical psalms were slowly 
sung, and, where hymn-books were scarce, 
were sometimes “‘lined off,’ the leader read- 
ing two lines, which all sung, and then two 
lines more, and so to the end—and the end 
was sometimes long in coming. On one 
occasion, a minister, who had left his sermon 
at home, a quarter of a mile from the meet- 
ing-house, gave out a long psalm and had 
time to go for his sermon and return with 
it before the people had finished singing. 

The sermons were long, all the way from 
three-quarters of an hour to two hours long, 
and on special occasions sometimes longer. 
The prayers were, proportionally, longer 
than the sermon. Twenty minutes only 
raised suspicions concerning the minister’s 
devotional gifts. Half an hour was com- 
mon, and even an hour was sometimes ex- 
ceeded. I have the diary of Rev. Thomas 
Smith of Falmouth, now Portland, Me., 
who, under date of April 13, 1738, has this 
entry: “Public Fast. I had extraordinary 
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assistance: was an hour and a half in prayer 
A.M., and above an hour p.m.”’ On another 
Fast Day, he records that he was ‘“‘an hour 
in the first prayer, and an hour and a half 
in sermon.’ Some prayers lasted two 
hours. It is to be noted that the people 
were accustomed to stand during the prayer. 
About the middle of the prayer, the min- 
ister sometimes paused to allow the aged 
and infirm to sit down, the rest standing to 
the end. It is also to be noted that these 
long prayers and longer sermons were listened 
to in meeting-houses into which the pro- 
fane luxury of stoves had not yet been in- 
troduced, and which were sometimes icy 
cold. The minister might be compelled 
to wear in the pulpit his heavy overcoat, 
cap, and gloves, the righthand forefinger 
of the latter being slit to allow him the free 
use of his finger to turn the leaves of his 
sermon. Sometimes he paused midway in 
sermon or prayer to allow the shivering 
listeners to thrash their arms about and 
knock their feet together for warmth, 
and sometimes people felt compelled to do 
this even while prayer or sermon was in 
progress. Judge Sewall records that on 
one very cold Sunday the communion-bread 
froze and “rattled sadly in the plate,” as 
he passed it about. Small foot-stoves of 
perforated tin or sheet-iron in a wooden 
frame, inside of which an iron pan held some 
coals, were in mutch request, and, being 
passed from one to another in the pew, 
served to make the feet comfortable. The 
coals might be replenished at a neighbor's 
during the noon hour. Permission was 
sometimes given to bring dogs to church on 
very cold days, which, lying at their mas- 
ter’s feet, proved a source of grateful warmth. 
Commonly, a tax of sixpence apiece was 
paid for this privilege. Not until 1822 was 
a stove introduced into the Easton meet- 
ing-house, so long did it take our fore- 
fathers to discover that comfort was not a 
sin. 

In very early times no religious services 
were held at funerals in New England. The 
Boston News Letter, in 1730, says that an 
address at a funeral was rare at that date. 
It was quite common to give away at fu- 
nerals mourning-rings and mourning-gloves. 
In thirty-two years Rev. Andrew Eliot 
of the North Church in Boston had 2,940 
pairs given him, which, thrifty man that 
he was, he sold for over six hundred dollars. 
He also accumulated, as the record - nar- 
rates, ‘‘more than a mugful’”’ of mourning- 
rings. Most noteworthy, too, was the 
prevalent use of intoxicating liquor at fu- 
nerals, as at all special occasions. Haw- 
thorne speaks of the influence of wine and 
strong drink at funerals, where a sort of 
“grisly jollity was sanctioned by universal 
practice.’ I was much struck by what 
my dear old friend Samuel Simpson told 
me of the funeral of a child at South Easton, 
at which he, then a young lad, was a bearer, 
—how the person in charge took the young 
bearers upstairs, where was a table well 
supplied with liquors, and gave them what 
he considered radical temperance advice 
when he said, ‘‘Now, boys, I would advise 
you to take nothing stronger than wine!” 

One thing further in the way of these 
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reminiscences. It is the common impres- 
sion that in the old times ministers exercised 
a good deal of authority in the communities 
where they lived, were regarded with rever- 
ence, and treated with great deference. This 
may have been true of some exceptionally 
strong characters among the old New Eng- 
land clergy. But I see no evidence of 
such feeling toward ministers in Easton in 
earlier days. On the contrary, the town 
sometimes treated them with scant cour- 
tesy, failing to fulfil its contracts with them, 
so that at least three of them, before 1800, 
had to sue the town for pay for preaching. 
Easton was never priest-ridden, nor in the 
least afraid of its clergy. 

Rev. William Reed, minister of the 
Easton church, died in 1809, and was suc- 
ceeded in the pastorate, the next year, by 
Rev. Luther Sheldon. Mr. Sheldon was, 
as his son informed me, a very con- 
servative minister of the old Calvinistic 
school. His ministry here was at a time 
when a great change was taking place in the 
old Massachusetts churches, many minis- 
ters and people revolting from the rigid 
Calvinism that had prevailed. This change 
caused a split in many of the churches, 
the larger number of which in the Old Col- 
ony, and in Eastern Massachusetts, de- 
claring for liberal views, and eventually 
becoming Unitarians. Such a change was 
going on in the Easton Church, and was 
sharply antagonized by Mr. Sheldon. Some 
of the neighboring ministers had become 
liberal, and Mr. Sheldon was unwilling to 
exchange with them. His society requested 
him to do so, but he refused. His persist- 
ent refusal to continue the fraternal rela- 
tions hitherto existing between this and 
neighboring churches was regarded by his 
society as sufficient ground for his dismissal. 
But Mr. Sheldon held on, alleging that the 
refusal of a minister, for conscientious rea- 
sons, to exchange with other ministers, even 
at the request of his parish, was no suffi- 
cient ground for his dismissal from his pas- 
toral relation. The parish. voted other- 
wise, and in September, 1832, notified him 
that his services would be dispensed with, 
and engaged another minister to preach. 
Mr. Sheldon, however, on the next Sunday 
took possession of the pulpit before the new 
minister entered, and conducted the ser- 
vices. In the afternoon the new man got 
the pulpit first, and Mr. Sheldon was not 
allowed to enter it. The excitement in 
the congregation was intense as he was 
prevented from doing so, and Mr. Sheldon, 
stepping into his own pew, said, “If those 
who wish to hear me preach will retire to 
my grove, I will speak there.” The con- 
gregation then divided, a majority of them 
following Mr. Sheldon to his grove, where 
he conducted services. The actual, though 
not the technical, division of the parish 
dates from this time. The two parties 
never again united. The matters in dis- 
pute finally went into the courts, and the 
position of Mr. Sheldon was sustained; 
namely, that his refusal to exchange with 
neighboring ministers was not a sufficient 
ground for his dismissal, nor did it absolve 
the parish from the obligation to pay his 
salary, This was in 1837. When the 
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parish found that they must pay his salary, 
they directed him to preach to them, al- 
though he had now been preaching to his 
own people for four years and a half. Mr. 
Sheldon complied, and one is filled with 
amazement, not unmixed with admiration, 
at the nerve and resolution of a man who 
for more than a year could face an unfriendly 
audience, preach and pray before them, 
knowing that they were bitterly opposed 
to him. This state of things was too in- 
tolerable to last indefinitely, and late in 
1838 an agreement was entered into by the 
contending parties, Mr. Sheldon receiving 
about what was due for his unpaid salary, 
and giving up all further claim upon the 
parish. 

It deserves notice that in this settlement 
nothing was said about any division of the 
parish fund. This fund was derived from 
the sale of the land originally set apart for 
the support of the ministry by the Taunton 
North Purchase Company, and the right of 
the First Parish to hold this fund will never 
be seriously questioned. 


A Stampede of Cavalry. 


A stampede among cavalry horses is al- 
ways a troublesome thing, and may easily 
become a terrible one. ‘The recent stampede 
of one thousand horses near Southampton, 
England, was singularly exciting, and had 
serious results. Several soldiers were dan- 
gerously trampled, and two hussar regiments 
were rendered unfit to participate in the 
Essex manceuvres, and had to be sent back 
to Aldershot, where, too, a whole train- 
load of wounded horses was despatched for 
surgical treatment. 

The stampede began at two in the morn- 
ing. A horse, plunging about in the horse 
lines, was thrown and broke its leg, and an 
officer shot it where it lay. The sudden 
flash and report so terrified the neighboring 
animals that they broke loose, pulled up 
the pegs to which they were tethered, and 
stampeded more and more of the other 
horses as the sound of their thundering 
hoofs and excited neighings rang through 
the camp. Straight through the tents of 
the sleeping troopers they charged, over- 
throwing and trampling everything before 
them, while the iron-shod picket-pegs, 
swinging free at the end of their loose ropes 
as they ran, cruelly wounded many, and 
goaded the horde to madness. 

From Baddesley Common, where the camp 
was, they dashed away in droves of fifties 
and hundreds in all directions. One great 
squadron galloped wildly through the streets 
of Southampton, and brought the sleeping 
citizens half-clad to their doors and windows. 
Through the ancient Bargate the horses 
dashed. Many were crushed against the 
masonry of the narrow passage: others met 
death by crashing into trolley-poles, against 
walls, or into a trench where the road was 
under repair. But the greater number kept 
on unhurt till they reached the harbor, and, 
never halting in their terror, plunged straight 
into its waters. Many were drowned: 
many others were rescued by men who put 
out in boats and rounded them up as they 
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swam, driving them ashore as soon as other 
men had broken down the steep landing- 
stages enough to permit them to scramble 
up. 

The next day search-parties of troopers 
went horse-hunting over a radius of twenty 
miles. They brought in their mounts from 
field, farm, and forest by ones and twos and 
dozens—limping, weary, sorely battered 
beasts. Many could not be brought in: 
they were found dead or hopelessly hurt by 
the roadside. 

Some five years ago an American cavalry 
camp near San Antonio, Tex., met with an 
experience similar to this, although less 
disastrous. More than eight hundred horses, 
led by a beautiful wild dun mare, broke from 
their corral at Fort Sam Houston. Part 
were trained mounts, part unbroken cow- 
ponies. As they dashed across the parade- 
ground, a bugle-call rang out from the 
officers’ quarters, and the trained chargers 
slackened their pace immediately. Again 
the bugle sounded; the wild mare and a third 
of her followers kept on; the other two- 
thirds turned squarely at right angles. The 
bugle sounded once more, ‘‘Columns right!’ 
and they turned still again at right angles, 
and galloped back in the direction whence 
they had come. At another call the gallop 
slackened, and fell toa trot. A last time it 
rang out ‘‘Halt!’”” and the riderless squad- 
ron, panting and trembling yet, but obedient 
to the summons they knew, halted and stood 
still. 

As for the wild horses that kept on through 
the city of San Antonio, they killed no one, 
for a wonder; but the property loss was 
great, and the trail of the stampede was as 
plain as the path of a cyclone. 


Rev. Charles William Pearson. 


Mr. Pearson was born in Selby, Yorkshire, 
England, Aug. 7, 1846, son of John Mowbray 
and Ann (Bently) Pearson; educated in 
Yorkshire schools to 1860; graduated from 
the North-western University in 1871; 
married at Evanston, Ill., Jume 15, 1875, 
to Sarah Helen French; apprentice to Liver- 
pool firm of ship-owners, 1860-61; sailed 
from Liverpool to Calcutta; clerk in whole- 
sale cloth-house, Leeds, England, 1861-64; 
with London firm of accountants, 1865; 
with firm in Buenos Ayres, South America, 
1865; teacher in Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion School, Buenos Ayres, 1866; student, 
North-western University, 1867-71; tutor, 
German and history, North-western Uni- 
versity, 1871-76; pastor, Methodist Epis- 
copal churches, Bangor and _ Breedsville, 
Mich,, 1876-77; tutor in German and his- 
tory, 1877-81; professor of English litera- 
ture, 1881-1902, North-western University. 

An article entitled ‘Open Inspiration 
versus a Closed Canon and Infallible Bible,” 
published in the Evanston Jndex and the 
Evanston Press, Jan. 18, 1901, and re- 
printed in many other papers, started a 
controversy which led him to resign from 
his chair at North-western and from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; pastor, Uni- 
tarian Church, Quincy, IIL, since Jan. 7, 
1903. 
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Author: “Methodism: A Retrospect and 
an Outlook,” 1891; ‘““The Carpenter Prophet,” 
1902; controversion verse and prose to 
newspapers and magazines. 

Preached his last sermon in Quincy, 
June 4, 1905, and at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
June 11, 1905. Sailed for London from 
Montreal on the Sarmatian on June 24, 
with the expectation of being home and in 
his pulpit on the tenth day of September. 
Died at London, England, July 11, 1905. 

Rev. B. G. Carpenter, Universalist, con- 
ducted services in memory of Mr. Pearson 
at the Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Quincy, Il., July 16. From a trib- 
ute presented by Dr. Joseph Robbins for 
the trustees of the church, we learn that 
Mr. Pearson passed away in London on the 
11th inst., bidding farewell to earth beneath 
his native skies and hard by the scenes of 
his early life. Like Mr. Bradley he came 
out of another communion into which he 
was born with hereditary bias, to be edu- 
cated and developed amid all the hamper- 
ing traditions which one generation inevi- 
tably entails upon its successor to be borne 
by it as a handicap in the perplexing search 
for that equation, sought by all earnest 
souls, which shall square the tragedy of 
life with the conception of Infinite Good- 
ness and Infinite Power. From this bias 
and this environment he had thought him- 
self out into the unfettered world of free 
inquiry; and there, in that clearer atmos- 
phere, he fully realized the great truth that 
man can have laid upon him no higher duty 
than that of being honest with himself, 

Enjoying for many years a lucrative 
position as professor of English literature 
in a denominational institution, with the 
self-education which naturally comes from 
so broad an outlook, and with the widen- 
ing thought which comes with the process 
of the suns, he found he had outgrown the 
creed upon which the university he was 
serving was founded. When this fully 
dawned upon him, he felt that he could not 
with self-sincerity longer hold the position 
otherwise so congenial to his tastes; and, 
although his associates would fain have 
held him there, notwithstanding their spec- 
ulative differences, he gladly relinquished 
it, not only that haply he might bring to 
others the message which had come to him 
as a new evangel, but that he might to his 
own self be true. 

And so he came to this society two years 
and a half ago, bringing his message not 
to unfamiliar ears, but clad with fresh 
beauty by the choice speech of which he 
was master, and by the earnest spirit which 
breathed through it. 

To listen to his broad, searching, yet ever 
tolerant thought, pointed and illustrated 
by gems brought up from the depths of 
purest wells of English undefiled, was a 
liberal education. To know him closely, 
to have daily contact with the example of 
an educated, pure-minded gentleman of 
refined manners and the highest aims, 
brought culture both of mind and heart; 
to fathom the depths of his manliness and 
sincerity was a quickening tonic to the 
conscience. 

The ministry of such a life—unconsciously 
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serving all other lives with which it comes 
in contact—does not end with the great 
transition, but continues in unseen ways; 
and, as we here place on record the ac- 
knowledgment of our debt for what he 
did and what he was, we do it with an abid- 
ing faith that the debt will be increased 
by the nobler fruitage yet to come. 


Gen. W. W. Blackmar. 


The funeral in Boston was attended with 
most elaborate military ceremonies. In the 
Second Church in Copley Square, Rev. E. A. 
Horton, assisted by Rev. L. C. Cornish, con- 
ducted the service. Mr. Horton read the 
following lines, written, he said, shortly after 
the death of the general :— 


Souls do not die, their spheres are changed, 
In this great universe they come and go; 
Not at our bidding is this wondrous plan 
Made the fit servant of revolving years; 
But God the merciful and God the good 
Orders a destiny that moves the world. 


He was our friend, so true and strong, 

Yet tender-hearted in the dear deli ghts of life; 
And still we hear his hearty voice that sent 
The tones of friendship straight into the heart. 
Yes, time shall tell full often to our love 
The message he has taught us well. 


And in such source our richest blessings lie, 

Deep memories of the bygone scenes and days, 

That voice so kind had sounded stern com- 
mand 

When battle surge and fierce contending 
ranks 

Poured crimson carnage on the fields of death; 

Laurels of merit crowned his valiant deeds 

And public praise gave honor to his name, 


Yet: we who knew him best held dearest old 
familiar ways 

In which his free, glad spirit was at home,— 

The ways of comradeship and cheer, 

The ways of simple service we keep dear; 

The common, priceless things so near 

To every round of duty in the year 


How can we honor him? 
How best remember him? 
Has he no word for us, 
Comrades and friends? 


Yes! by the love we hold, 
By hope forever bold, 

In faith of things to be, 
This is his word to me :— 


“Draw closer, comrades, in life’s march 
And keep the ranks in solid line; 

The havoc of the wasting years 

No one shall from our acts divine. 


“We were the beardless boys who went 
With hearts aglow to save our land; 

We are the ones to give to-day 

For home and flag the loyal Shack: 


“Supreme our faith and just our cause, 
Through us the world secured new light; 
And love of freedom filled the earth 
With longings for the reign of right. 


“Rare gift of time, the chance to serve, 
To help our country in sore need; 

Our grateful hearts recall with pride 
Each kindling thought or daring deed. 


“March toward the west, O comrades mine, 
I point the way, I lead you there; 

The golden lustre of great days 

Shines glorious in the vista pay 


These are the words he seems to say 
As in our midst he lingers long; 

Our listening joy transfigures pain 
And turns our sighing into song. a 
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We cannot think of him as dead, 

For life abundant crowns his years; 
The radiance of his cheerful soul 
Dispels our grief and stays our tears. 


Good-bye, brave leader, we have heard 
Your words of courage as of yore; 
Good-bye, but leave that influence here, 
Which shall have fruitage more and more. 


Good morning, comrade, yours the realm 
Where faithful spirits take new life; 
Good morning, ’tis for us to say 

When we are through with mortal strife! 


After the reading of the poem Mr. Horton 
said in part —— 

“We are here to remember one who used 
war only as a true soldier of the Union always 
does, that the white dove of peace may perch 
upon victorious banners, It has well been 
said that he who admires bristling bayonets 
and the glitter of them simply reveals what 
he has felt before in his heart. Our friend 
did love the insignia of war, but flash of 
sword and throat of cannon speaking loud 
never had aught of attraction to him save 
as it heralded a better citizenship and the 
affirmation of the rights of man. And it is 
a signal service, then, in which you are hap- 
pily joined by privilege not only to do honor 
to him, but to bring to vision once more and 
clearly what constitutes true character in a 
republic of free men and free women. The 
true patriot—and he was that—is thankful 
that there are many thousands looking to 
him from the higher and lower ranks for the 
fulfilment of destiny. ‘The true patriot, now 
as we remember him, was of a sympathetic 
imagination, such as touches the spirit of 
heroism and animates it with an eloquence 
more potent than the voice of man. 

“No man can serve in a republic without 
being able to grapple the problems presented 
to him and invest them with high ideals. 
It was so with him, and there sprung from 
that, as you well know, convictions that we 
like to recognize. In that sentiment, gar- 
landed with so much strength, we are able 
now, as we look back, to recognize this 
truth: That our friend and comrade could 
not have achieved what he did in the world 
but for intensity of judgment and strong 
conception of duty. | He speaks at this place 
to a generation that is coming after us, lead- 
ing them to believe something, and, when 
they believe something, they will do some- 
thing. The true member of the Grand Army 
is he who is full of hope, of zeal for the growth 
and permanence, and one who has deep faith 
in the possibilities of our government, and 
who is ready to go forth to rescue the coun- 
try. That enthusiasm was in our friend to 
the last. It was a buoyant type of convic- 
tion on which he could rest life. It is your 
Emerson who has said that nothing great in 
this world was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm. These traits were greatly in our 
friend from first to last. We do honor best 
to him when we mingle the personal experi- 
ence with the majesty of great principles. 
No one is strong in this world in and of him- 
self. Only as dominated and possessed by 
ideas that are worthy and supreme can any 
one hope to win the laurel wreaths of the 
commendation of his fellowkind. 

“Tt would be for our friend to say, ‘Tell 
them who listen to, you that what I have 
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spoken and what I have done and what I 
am leaving as a little heritage of inspiration 
to all is my recognition of great truths and 
mighty principles which bore me up to the 
execution of my duties.’ He often said that 
he wanted to pass on in the full vigor of 
fulfilment of duty, or, as he was wont to say 
in the every-day vocabulary, he told me oft 
as he did others, ‘I want to die in the har- 
ness.’ 

“There was a second remark which oft 
fell from his lips, and I repeat it as indicating 
the character of the man: ‘Things do not 
shape themselves.’ The lesson comes home 
to those who drift, those who refuse to take 
responsibilities. You, comrades, assumed a 
responsibility at the risk of your lives, and 
your presence here testifies to that risk; but 
along the pathways of peace we hear whis- 
pets and hints to avoid the tasks before us. 
Shall we confront the honest task? Do it, 
doit. Things donot shapethemselves. Our 
friend’s career from the Pennsylvania home, 
through the primary schools and the great 
university of the Civil War, speaks for itself. 
He gave to weak wills near to him the addi- 
tion of strenuous performance, A third trait 
of his was loyalty. It made the summer sun- 
shine of his days. It meant to him a large 
interpretation of the term—fealty to friends, 
to our civil duties. He was true to his 
friends. Again, he excelled in good nature: 
a smile to him was part of his hourly life. 
‘Be wings and not lead to those around you,’ 
he believed in to the letter. He could see 
the cheerful, humorous side of life, and 
thought it as necessary to laugh as to be 
wise and sedate.” 

In closing the speaker said, ‘‘ Ascended 
spirit, if you have some knowledge of what 
we are doing here to-day, if so it be, O as- 
cended friend, comrade, and leader, know 
that our hearts beat out a greater song than 
we can sing, and our minds are filled with 
memory of patriotic deeds far beyond our 
power to express.” 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua. 


The Lithia Springs Chautauqua for 1905 
opens Saturday, July 29, and closes August 
14. The programme is remarkably strong, 
comprising genuine Chautauqua work and 
aiming especially to accommodate teachers, 
farmers, children, and young people. 

The first day will be Sunday-school Day, 
with admission free to all Sunday-school 
scholars and workers. A teachers’ institute 
and also popular Bible study classes will be 
conducted daily. The teacher’s institute 
will be directed by Prof. H. W. Shryock, 
registrar of Southern Illinois Normal School, 
assisted by Prof. J. P. Gilbert of the State 
University and others. During the first 
week Newton N. Riddell will deliver a series 
of lectures on ‘‘Brain Building and Soul 
Growth.” 

The Recognition Day address will be 
given by Dr. George E. Vincent on Monday, 
August 7. This assembly has the largest 
number of C. L. S. C. students of Chautau- 
qua in Illinois. A large class is expected 
to pass through the Golden Gate this season. 
On Illinois Day Hon. W. R. Jewell, Senator 
George D. Chaffee, and others are expected 
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to give addresses. Saturday, August 5, 
will be Educational Day. Prof. Shryock, 
Prof. J. W. Wetzel of Yale, and other dis- 
tinguished educators will be present. On 
Farmers’ Day Charles Barnard, author 
and reader, of New York City, will give his 
popular entertainment, ‘‘The County Fair.” 
Sunday, August 6, will be Young People’s 
Religious Society Day. Mr. James L. Loar, 
President of Illinois State Epworth League 
and representatives of the Christian En- 
deavor and other young peoples’ religious 
societies, will take part. It ishoped the Uni- 
tarians will be represented on this day. 

Rey. E. Tennyson Smith, the great tem- 
perance reformer and orator of Birmingham, 
England, and his wife will make this head- 
quarters during the assembly. Lectures 
and sermons will be given by Dr. J. Q. 
Adams, Prof. Shailer Mathews, Nat M. 
Brigham, E. B. Swift, Rev. A. C. Grier, Dr. 
Scott F. Hershey, Rey. Parker Stockdale, 
Rev. W. M. Backus, Rev. J W. McDonald, 
Rev. Henry H. Barber, and others. Rev. 
Arthur J. Sullens, of Central Park Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, will direct the 
music. 

There will be classes under excellent 
teachers in cooking, nursing, health, physi- 
cal culture, kindergarten, elocution and or- 
atory, history, literature, nature study, 
science, etc. Miss Georgia Hopkins of 
Shelbyville, Ill., will direct the Round Table. 
Col. John Sobieski, the Polish prince and 
patriot, of Los Angeles, Cal., will preside 
for several days over a free parliament, and 
will give an up-to-date lecture on the war 
in the Far East. Prof. John W. Wetzel 
and Dr, John S. Cook will serve as platform 
managers. 

The outlook of the enterprise is very 
cheering in many aspects. Its class work 
and patronage increases. A_ substantial, 
rustic, and commodious hall for kindergar- 
ten is newly built and donated by a farmer 
and his wife of adjoining county, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Clark. He is brother of the 
late Rev. Lyman Clark, well known to many 
readers of the Register. Ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral Hamlin of Illinois and several others 
have leased lots, and are building summer 
cottages on the grounds. ‘There is prospect 
of an electric railway to be built soon, con- 
necting these springs with Mattoon, Shel- 
byville, Pana, and other towns, ‘The only 
serious drawback is the total lack of funds to 
make necessary improvements and continue 
the work. 

This assembly is greatly favored this 
season by an unusually large number of 
talented men and women, ministers, educa- 
tors, reformers, and entertainers who come 
to help as a labor of love, because they be- 
lieve in the ideals of this Chautauqua. It 
so happens that nearly half of the fifty 
or more persons on the programme are of 
Unitarian, Universalist, and other inde- 
pendent churches, though very few minis- 
ters of that name promise to be present. 
There will be many more ministers of other 
denominations in camp ready to assist, It 
is to be regretted that more Unitarians do 
not avail themselves of this rare opportu- 
nity to cultivate the acquaintance of people 
of all sects and parties. It is well that 
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friends should know that this is a critical 
year for the Chautauqua under the present 
management. The manager and family 
have now done their utmost, their very best, 
to give the friends of this mission an object- 
lesson of what may be done by the Chau- 
tauqua method to promote true education 
and “pure religion with perfect liberty” 
among all classes and conditions of people. 

All people everywhere are most cordially 
invited to visit the assembly this summer. 
We can at least welcome them to plenty of 
outdoors, beautiful woods, fresh air, whole- 
some food, cold spring water, and a rich 
feast for mind and soul. 

With heartfelt thanks for the kind co- 
operation of many good people in this work, 
[ am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
JASPER L. DouTuirt. 


Oldtown Hill, Newbury. 


A little climb from wayside up the slope 

Of rugged hill between the woods and crest 

Sudden the long, low line of dark deep blue; 

A stretch of sand-dunes piled and curled 

Like rough-wrought gold around some sapphire rare ; 
A glimpse of level beach with clustering roofs 

Of peaceful summer homes; 


And, startling white, the isle whose beacon warns 

The midnight sailor from the fatal shoals ; 

In fainter, mistier blue ’gainst sea and sky 

The mountain first to greet the sailor when he comes once 
more 

To seek the shelter of the low, gray eaves 

Of seaside, farm, or snug home in the town 

Whose ancient wharves first Jured him to the sea. 


Breeze from the west, sweet with the scent 

Of clover fields and new-mown hay, 

Which piled upon the wain, 

The dozing farmer drives along the grass-grown road 

Or veer of wind that brings the keen fresh sea smell from 
gold-green marsh. 


Where winds the river, gleaming, beckoning on, 
We hasten down, and, drifting with its tide 
Lulled by the lapsing waves, we dream and dream 
Till sea and sky grow gray, and dusky night 
Hides from our drowsy eyes the enchanting scene, 
— Caroline Carter. 


Prospect Hill School. 


The graduating exercises of Prospect Hill 
School occurred June 5. ‘The school-room 
was beautifully decorated with ferns and 
laurel by the pupils, and filled with an inter- 
ested audience. Prayer by Rev. John D, 
Reid was followed by a brilliant address by 
Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee of Northampton. 
Diplomas were presented by Miss Clarke, 
the principal, to Miss May_ Shillaber of 
Portsmouth, N.H., and Miss Marguerite H. 
Johnson of Garden City, Kan., and the 
usual hymns by Whittier and Eliza Scudder 
were sung. On the following day the alumne 
held their reunion, forty-seven sitting down 
to the luncheon served in the music room. 
Rainy weather lessened the attendance 
and prevented the walk to Poet’s Seat and 
ride to Deerfield that had been planned, 
but could not dampen the warmth and 
pleasure of the reunion. Mrs. J. R. McDon- 
ald, president of the Prospect Hill Club, 
presided at the luncheon, and read a letter 
from Mrs. Lois R. Frothingham, the first 
principal, and a telegram of cordial greet- 
ing from Mrs. James C, Parsons, just re- 
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turned from Europe. Miss Clarke made 
a graceful speech, and Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith spoke of the value of the school and 
its traditions. In the evening the week’s 
festivities closed with a charming reception 
given to the alumne and friends of the 
school by Miss Clarke, who was aided in re- 
ceiving by Mrs. McDonald and Miss Stevens, 
president and secretary of the Prospect Hill 
Club. s. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Toronto Convention. 


I expressed the hope last week that we 
might hear from Rev. W. I. Lawrance, who 
attended the sessions of Sunday-school 
workers, recently held at Toronto. That 
anticipation is met in the interesting ac- 
count which follows, kindly furnished at 
my suggestion for this department. It will 
be remembered by many that our Mr. Law- 
rance is brother of the Marion Lawrance 
who took prominent part in the proceed- 
ings. Though differing on some theologi- 
cal points, there seems to be no Jack of unity 
between them on the essentials of the Sun- 
day-school cause. Mr. Lawrance says:— 


It was my good fortune to attend the 
recent Triennial Sunday School Convention 
at Toronto, and to witness the fervent de- 
votion to the Sunday-school cause of the 
thousands there gathered. Every denomi- 
nation except the few smaller ones known 
as “‘liberals,’’ and every state, territory, and 
province of North America, was represented. 
The official delegates, more than two thou- 
sand in number, wore badges announcing 
their localities; and to see California shak- 
ing hands with Maine, Alaska with Florida, 
and Mexico with Newfoundland, all with a 
common faith and a common determination, 
was an inspiring sight. 

We of the true orthodoxy have never 
asked for admission into this International 
Sunday School Association. Perhaps it 
would be a little premature for us to do so 
as yet, even though we were inclined to try 
it. But I am glad to testify that, heretic 
as I am, my welcome among these evan- 
gelical Protestants was as cordial as heart 
could wish. Not by one word or act or look 
was I made to feel that I was theologically 
off-color, while many, I felt, went out of 
their way to show me courtesies, as if both 
proud and glad to prove that their sect con- 
nections were the smallest part of them. 
It was a vast concourse of brothers and 
sisters, Presbyterians and Methodists, Lu- 
therans and Baptists, Episcopalians and 
Quakers, affiliating as if the one cause worth 
while were the ‘‘saving’’ of the millions of 
youth entrusted to their care. 

This great convention differed from those 
we hold chiefly, I thought, in being less con- 
cerned in the theory and philosophy and 
more concerned in the practical conduct of 
the work. The speaking was not of a par- 
ticularly high order, intellectually judged,— 
I should except Prof. St. John’s six lectures 
on “Child Study,” which were worth the 
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long journey to hear. The rest was of a 
sufficiently high order, never rising to real 
eloquence or announcing any new or strik- 
ing thought; but it was all worth while be- 
cause packed with good sense and workable 
suggestions, and, most of all, spoken out of 
consecrated purposes and based upon ex- 
perience. 

One scene I witnessed has already be- 
come historic, and may well rank as a dra- 
matic turning-point in religious history. 
The International Lesson Committee had 
introduced a resolution favoring a broader 
scheme of lessons. It was the voting down 
of a similar resolution at the last Interna- 
tional Convention, held at Denver three 
years ago, that caused many to despair of 
orthodoxy, and that led directly to the for- 
mation of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Scauffler of the Lesson Com- 
mittee introduced the resolution at Toronto, 
announcing that it was presented at the 
unanimous request of the committee. Dr. 
Hammill, recognized leader of the conserva- 
tive forces, introduced as a substitute a 
resolution instructing the Lesson Committee 
not to depart from the established usage. 
Then the debate was on. Only the vigorous 
rulings of the presiding officer,a member of 
the Supreme Bench of Canada, prevented 
all falling into confusion. On the floor and 
in the first gallery were over twelve hundred 
delegates, with as many more in other parts 
of the great hall, and every one was a parti- 
san. It was Progress arrayed against Con- 
formity, the future against the past. Im- 
passioned speeches followed on the two sides, 
alternating almost as if by previous arrange- 
ment. The two reverend doctors leading 
the opposing forces momentarily lost self- 
control and used language so nearly cast- 
ing imputations on each other’s veracity 
that the presiding officer must needs call 
them both to order with vigorous use of the 
gavel and words of stern rebuke. But, in 
the midst of all, one could not fail to see that 
both sides were animated by the same pur- 
pose, the bringing in of the kingdom of God. 

Finally the vote was taken, and the con- 
servatives won by a vote of 617 to 601. 
Among so many, counting from the plat- 
form was necessarily an uncertain proced- 
ure, and nobody seemed satisfied. The 
president sternly repressed further debate, 
however, and introduced the next speaker. 
When this man had finished, Dr. Hammill 
took the floor, moved a reconsideration of 
the question which he had sucecssfully car- 
ried through, moved the Lesson Committee’s 
resolution, and led that great convention 
to a practically unanimous adoption of the 
progressive course, The close vote had been 
a revelation of advance during the last three 
years. And Dr. Hammill’s magnanimous 
course was a striking example of the triumph 
of Christian courtesy over partisanship, of 
good sense over prejudice. 

There were many open conferences of 
pastors, superintendents, teachers, primary 
workers, and field secretaries, an admirable 
feature of which was the gathering in of 
testimonies and criticisms from large num- 
bers of people, representing widely different 
opinions and conditions. Isolated workers 
thus came into contact with successful 
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leaders, and in the rapid and keen inter- 
change of ideas pet theories were exploded, 
and practical, tested methods described. 

Our Unitarian gatherings can never hope 
to be so large or so representative as the In- 
ternational Convention was. But with our 
simpler and larger faith, and with our free- 
dom from all trammels, both of theology 
and of inherited custom, we ought to be 
more direct in our methods and more en- 
thusiastic in our work. We stand too much 
in awe of each other, and we handle our 
work too daintily. We need to compare 
experiences, and to learn and then tell each 
other “‘just how” to reach the ends we seek. 
But for intelligence and for genuine conse- 
cration to the cause I saw nothing at To- 
ronto that surpassed what was evident, let 
us say, at the last annual meeting of our 
Sunday SchoolSociety. Only, with thesplen- 
did foundation we have, we ought to press 
forward much more rapidly than we have 
done, becoming more practical and working 
togethermoreunitedly, Thecause, certainly, 
is worthy our best endeavor. 


I commend the facts and views here pre- 
sented to our workers to all who realize 
the importance of the Sunday-school move- 
ment. Especially let us take to heart the 
advice which exhorts us to be broad in 
methods and earnest in effort. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Unitarianism as a World Religion.* 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I. 


I do not see how any earnest believer in re- 
ligion can fail to have the missionary spirit, 
—the spirit which desires to give to others 
what has proved dear and precious to one’s 
self. Certainly I do not see how any one 
into whose heart and life the inspiring faith 
of Unitarianism has come can fail to be a 
missionary. 

Men who wish to help the world often 
say, ‘“‘We will establish schools, colleges, 
libraries,’ as if these were the highest good. 
But are these the highest good? Is knowl- 
edge good at all, except as it is used for 
moral ends? If a man is bad, does not 
large knowledge make him more danger- 
ous? Then is there not something higher 
than knowledge,—something primary to 
it, something that must go with knowledge 
to insure that it shall be a benefit to the 
world? It is for this higher something 
that Unitarianism stands. Unitarianism has 
as the object of its existence the elevation 
of human ideals, the ennobling of men’s 
aims and motives, the cultivation of char- 
acter, the laying of a moral foundation for 
individual lives, for society and for na- 
tions. How is it, then, that intelligent 
persons can fail to see that, valuable as are 
schools, colleges, and libraries, such churches 
as Unitarians are trying to build up in the 


* An address delivered before the National Youn 
People’s Religious Union, in the South Congregationa 
Church, Boston, May 25, 1905. 
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world are still more essential to the prog- 
ress, stability, and permanent welfare of 
humanity? 

Men who want to do good in the world 
often give effort and money to the estab- 
lishing and maintaining of institutions of 
charity and philanthropy. Certainly giv- 
ing to intelligently planned and wisely 
managed charities and philanthropies is 
highly commendable. But we make a se- 
rious mistake when we forget that Unita- 
tian churches are the nurseries of philan- 
thropies and charities. The spirit they 
create produces charities and philanthro- 
pies. Out of the ethical and profoundly 
humanitarian religion which they teach it 
is inevitable that practical beneficences of 
every kind should spring. When men 
come to believe in the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, and the divine- 
ness of humanity, they cannot be indiffer- 
ent to their suffering fellows. Plant any 
land with Unitarian churches, and you sow 
the seed from which hospitals for the sick 
and homes for the needy and institutions 
of charity will spring as certainly as the 
day follows the rising of the sun. 

So, then, let us set it down, once for al- 
ways, that there is nothing else whatever 
that this country needs or that the world 
needs more than it needs this gospel which 
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God has committed to our keeping as Uni- 
tarians; that there is and can be no insti- 
tution more valuable to human society than 
a true Unitarian church; and therefore that 
there is no work to which any of us, min- 
isters or laymen, old or young, can give 
our hands and our hearts, more important 
for the progress, the elevation, and the per- 
manent welfare of humanity than the 
cause of Unitarian missions, 

How and where should our missionary 
work be done? 

There are some who say: Our whole 
duty is to our own churches. Charity 
should begin at home. Let each person 
confine his interest and his efforts to his 
own particular society: when that is strong, 
it will be time to think about other places. 
This seems to have a wise and prudent 
sound. We may even confess that it has 
in it an element of truth. But, unfortu- 
nately, the plea, Let us take care of our 
home churches first, is apt to mean narrow- 
ness and selfishness, and these are as fatal 
to prosperity at home as anywhere else. 
‘The way to make our home churches pros- 
per is to fill them with the unselfish spirit, 
Our gospel will become a dead thing to us 
the day we cease to feel an interest in giving 
its light and inspiration to others. 

If we are wise, we shall at once look 
around us, if we have not done so already, 
to see what places there may be near at 
hand that need our help. As a fact there 
are many communities within easy reach 
by electric car line or otherwise of already 
existing Unitarian churches, where, with a 
little earnest and well-organized effort on 
the part of ministers, aided by their mis- 
sionary committees and their young people, 
Sunday-schools might be carried on and 
preaching (weekly, fortnightly, or monthly) 
might be maintained, and thus much good 
might be done, and the way might be pre- 
pared for the organization, at no distant 
day, of vigorous new churches. Many a 
long-established church, now languishing, 
would find itself quickened to a wholly new 
life, and many a minister, now half dis- 
couraged in a field where he sees little re- 
sult from his labor, would find a wholly 
new joy and enthusiasm in his work, by 
thus waking up, minister and church to- 
gether, and throwing themselves into an 
earnest and unselfish effort to extend the 
blessing of their gospel to other commu- 
nities within their reach, 

An important form of missionary work 
which offers itself to us all is that which we 
may do through the circulation of our litera- 
ture. Already much of this is being carried 
on through our Post-office missions connected 
with so many of our churches, and through 
our literature tables and tract racks at so 
many of our church doors. Let us enlarge 
this work in every way we can. 

We ought to employ the Christian Reg- 
ister more widely than we do for missionary 
uses. 

We need more of the missionary spirit 
in our local conferences. Some of these 
conferences are already doing missionary 
work, With a little more missionary zeal 
and some careful planning, might not all 
carry on valuable missionary work in some 
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form; for example, the developing of new 
places where churches ought to be estab- 
lished, or the holding of regular services 
during the summer in such parks or popu- 
lar resorts as lie within the territory of the 
various conferences? The fine bit of mis- 
sionary work done for some years past by 
our open-air preaching on Boston Common 
suggests that there are scores and scores 
of places where we might carry on similar 
out-door services with excellent results. 
All that is needed is zeal and a little com- 
bination of effort. Sunday is coming to 
be more and more a day when our cities 
everywhere empty themselves into the 
parks and country places near by. ‘These 
vast populations ought not to be lost to 
religious influences. Other denominations 
are making plans to follow the people with 
open-air services. We should do the 
same. Much can be done by individual 
effort, even where there is no combination. 
If each of our ministers would make it a 
point to preach somewhere, in a_ school- 
house, a hall, a park, or a friend’s parlor, 
every Sunday during his summer vacation, 
what a large and valuable missionary work 
would thus be accomplished! And would 
it not be a benefit to the ministers them- 
selves? 

Summer meetings like those at Wiers 
and the Isles of Shoals in New England, 
Chautauqua Lake in New York, and Mr. 
Douthit’s Lithia Springs, Chautauqua, and 
others in the West, ought to be so planned 
as to serve a valuable missionary purpose. 

‘There are scores of colleges and as many 
as eight or ten large and important univer- 
sities located in cities and towns where we 
have no Unitarian church, and where our 
gospel is never heard. ‘These immensely im- 
portant educational centres ought not to 
be permanently neglected. If we cannot 
find the means to plant churches in them, 
ought we not at the very least to have a 
strong man in the field as a college town 
lecturer or preacher at large, to visit them 
once a year for the purpose of preaching, 
lecturing, meeting inquiring students per- 
sonally, and circulating our literature? Thus 
thousands of the choicest young minds of 
the country could be reached. 

Our great common agency for carrying on 
missionary work is the American Unitarian 
Association. Of course that Association 
should have the sympathy, the confidence, 
the co-operation, and the strong financial 
support of every one of our churches, and 
also of as large a number as possible of our 
individual men and women. Let us give 
it such sympathy, confidence, and strong 
support, and then let us ask of it in return, 
as we have a right to ask, not only faithful 
service, but, what is still more important, 
vigorous, aggressive, and courageous mission- 
ary leadership. Let us ask it to plan bolder, 
more active, more forward-looking, and 
larger work than it has ever yet done, and 
then, with a vigor and persistence that will 
take no denial, call upon us for the needed 
support and help, If through the efforts of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
otherwise we could establish a hundred new 
churches during the next five years,—a 
wholly reasonable attempt to make,—think 
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what it would mean, both to the cause of 
Unitarian as such and to the moral and 
spiritual life of America! 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Dr. William Everett will preach on Sun- 
day morning, July 30, at King’s Chapel, 
Boston. 


Rev. James Eells will preach at the union 
service in the Second Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, July 30, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. In- 
clude this in your plans for the summer, 


Dr. Samuel M. Crothers of Cambridge 
will preach on Sunday, July 30, at 10.45 A.M., 
at the First Unitarian Church of Manchester- 
by-the-Sea. 


The open air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
July 30, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. J. F. Meyer 
and Rev. George F. Pratt. ‘The site is under 
the sixth tree from Charles Street on Beacon 
Street Mall. 


Special summer meeting of Unitarians 
in Meadville Conference District is to be 
held in Chautauqua, N.Y., at Unitarian 
Headquarters (opposite Hall of Philosophy) 
on Wednesday, August 2, at one o'clock. 
Among the speakers will be Rev. W. L. 
Mason of Pittsburg, Rev. William H. Fish 
of Meadville, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Wash- 
ington. Subjects, ‘‘A Stronger, More Hearty 
Fellowship for Unitarians,” ‘The denomi- 
national Family Life which we may enjoy, 
and how we may add to its Worth.” ‘The 
conference will be informal and open to all. 
Thirty day excursions from East and West 
on July ‘28, with special rates. Fare from 
Boston and return $12.30. Ask your sta- 
tion agent. Unitarian House offers allits hos- 
pitality, warm reception, cool rooms, wide 
piazzas, good fellowship. Lodging may be 
had in house or vicinity. Meals near at 
hand. Chautauqua is a model city, a 
People’s University, a delightful pleasure 
resort. For the week of August 2 we have 
the following lecturers: Cecil F. Lavell, Dr. 
Richard Burton, Prof. S. C. Schmuker, Leland 
Powers, Dr. Andreas Baumgartner, Francis 
W. Halsey, Prof. S. H. Clark, Hon. William 
Travers Jerome. There will be three public 
concerts, vocal and instrumental. ‘The total 
expense per day will be $1.50 to $2.50. Send 
to me for Chautauqua booklet. I will an- 
swer all questions and help to make com- 
fortable all who come. There will be a 
public Unitarian reception in the evening 
of August 2. Direct all letters to William 
Channing Brown, Unitarian Headquarters, 
P.O. Box 174, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Meetings. 


‘THE Boston COMMON OPEN-AIR SERVICES. 
Rev. William Thurston Brown, Secretary: 
The Sunday afternoon services on the Com- 
mon, under the auspices of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, have been uniformly 
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good thus far. An audience of fully one 
hundred and fifty listened to an excellent 
address July 2, by Rev. J. M. Wilson of 
Lexington. Following Mr. Wilson Rev. 
William T. Brown of East Boston spoke 
briefly. The following Sunday Rev. J. T.Sun- 
derland spoke to an audience of about fifty. 
Unfortunately, the threat of rain had scat- 
tered the crowd, but those who remained lis- 
tened very attentively to an able and forceful 
sermon, Stunday, July 16, the speakers were 
Rev. Messrs. B, R. Bulkeley and E. J. Helms, 
who addressed the largest audience of the 
summer up to that date,—about three hun- 
dred. A hundred American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation tracts were quickly taken by the 
people at the close of the service. Rev. E. A. 
Coil of Marietta, Ohio, and Rev. W. R. Lord 
of Rockland, Mass., were the speakers July 
23, and the audience was fully as great as 
the preceding Sunday. The addresses dealt 
with social and industrial problems in rela- 
tion to religion, and the interest of the crowd 
was marked to the very end. One hundred 
and fifty American Unitarian Association 
tracts were taken. 


Churches. 

Los ANGELES, CAL.—On Monday evening, 
June 5, at a meeting called by the trustees 
of the Church of the Unity of the members 
of the church, Rev. Burt Estes Howard was 
unanimously called to the pastorate so long 
vacant. In reply to the message, Mr. 
Howard telegraphed from Boston: ‘Will 
come September 1st. Read Third Epistle 
St. John, 14th verse.” Much satisfaction is 
felt by the membership in the happy solu- 
tion of the problem. On Friday, June 23, 
at 8 P.M., a reception was held in the church 
parlors in honor of Rev. Edward Adams 
Cantrell, who has ably supplied the pulpit 
during May and June. Mr. Cantrell goes to 
Minneapolis, Minn., from Ios Angeles, to 
succeed Dr. Simmons, lately deceased, as 
pastor of the Unitarian church of that city. 
He carries with him the heartiest good wishes 
of the many friends he has made while min- 
istering to the Church of the Unity. 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Rev. W. L. 
Chaffin recently resigned his pastorate be- 
cause he did not feel strong enough to fulfil 
satisfactorily all the duties of his position. 
At a meeting of the society his resignation 
was not accepted; but, instead, he was 
offered the position of senior pastor, and it 
was voted that an associate pastor be se- 
cured, who should have the responsibility 
and work of the pulpit and parish work. 
Mr. Chaffin has been one of our longest 
settled ministers in one parish, having been 
at North Easton thirty-seven and a half 
years. Twenty years ago he published a 
carefully written history of the town of 
Easton. 


Don’t Worry. 


There are two kinds of irritability, physical 
and moral. 

There is an irritability that comes when 
we are hungry, if we have eaten some- 
thing that disagrees with us, if we are cold 
or tired or uncomfortable from some other 
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physical cause. When we feel that kind of 
irritability, we should ignore it as we would 
ignore a little snapping dog across the street, 
while at the same time removing its cause 
as quickly as we can. Nothing delights the 
devil more than to scratch a man with the 
irritability of hunger, and have him respond 
to it at once by being ugly and rude to a 
friend, for then the irritation immediately 
becomes moral, and every bit of selfishness 
rushes up to join it, and to arouse whatever 
there may be of evilinthe man. It is simple 
to recognize this merely physical form of ir- 
ritability, and we should no’ more allow our- 
selves to speak or act or even think from it 
than we should allow ourselves to walk 
directly into foul air when the good fresh 
air is close to us on the other side. 

But moral irritability is more serious: 
that comes from the soul, and is the result 
of our wanting our own way. ‘The immediate 
cause may be some physical disturbance, 
such as noise, or it may be aroused by other 
petty annoyances, like that of being obliged 
to wait for some one who is unpunctual, or 
by disagreement in an argument. There 
are very many causes for irritability, and 
we each have our own individual sensitive- 
ness or antipathy; but, whatever the second- 
ary cause, the primary cause is always the 
same,—tesistance or unwillingness to accept 
our circumstances. 

If we are fully willing to be disturbed, 
we cease to be troubled by the disturb- 
ance: if we are willing to wait, we are not 
annoyed by being kept waiting, and we are 
in a better, more quiet humor to help our 
friend to the habit of promptness. If we 
are willing that another should differ from 
us in opinion, we can see more clearly either 
to convince our friend, if he is wrong, or to 
admit that he is right, and that we are 
wrong. ‘The essential condition of good ar- 
gument is freedom from personal feeling, 
with the desire only for the truth, whether 
it comes from one party or the other. 

Hurry, worry, and irritability all come 
from selfish resistance to the facts of life, 
and the only permanent cure for the waste 
of force and the exhausting distress which 
they entail is a willingness to accept those 
facts, whatever they may be, in a spirit of 
cheerful and reverent obedience to law.— 
Annie Payson Call, 


Deve and There. 


The huge brown bears of Alaska, a speci- 
men of which, 8 feet long and weighing 1,600 
pounds, has just been mounted at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New York, are 
said to be skilful salmon-fishers. 

The Elizabethan era gave to us the button 
and the buttonhole,—two inventions which 
may fairly be regarded as important, since 
they did much to revolutionize dress. The 
original button was wholly a product of 
needlework, which was soon improved by the 
use of a wooden mould. 

Miss Wilhelmina Enteman is a wasp ex- 
pert. She studies wasps for scientific pur- 
poses, and is at present investigating the 
conditions of their life in California. Miss 
Enteman has studied wasps from childhood. 
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She thinks them much maligned, and in- 
sists that they are as industrious as bees and 
as wise as ants, 


Every now and then some statistician 
utters figures showing that the world’s coal 
supply will last only a few hundreds of years 
longer. Make it many, many thousands. 
China has coal to burn, 400,000 square 
miles of coal fields, some say. Japan has 
plenty more. Roumania has enough for 
the Balkan states, if ever they stop burn- 
ing powder and one another’s houses. 
America’s bin will be full for centuries on 
centuries, Great Britain and Germany will 
not be coalless soon. Let us worry about 
something else.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


vescent 
Relief for 


~ Constipation 


Disordered Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 


Biliousness, 


sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
LS 


Educational. 


q HY 9 School 
[liss Kimball’s For Girls. 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rey. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, “The best investment I have ever made was 
the Bagne of my sons in your school.” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 

F. ©. SOUTH WORTH, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. A 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. Illustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Dackley Lower School 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
A Boarding-School for Young Boys. Number 
limited to thirty-five. Ages from 10 to 14 years. 
Prepares Boys for any Secondary School, Pres- 
ident of Trustees, CARROLL D. Wricnut. Ad- 
dress: Seaver Buck, Tarrytown, N.Y. 
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Pleasantries. 
Uncle: ‘So you go to school now?” 
Johnny: ‘Yes, sir.’ Uncle: “And what 


part of the exercises do you like most?’ 
Johnny: ‘‘Why, the exercises we get at re- 
cess.”’— Youth, 


“No,” she said, “I don’t like cats. They’re 
so cruel: they kill the dear little birds.” 
“Yes,” replied the sarcastic man, “it’s too 
bad you tender-hearted girls can’t trim your 
hats with cats, isn’t is?’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


In Savannah Col. Henry Howlett is known 
as a pompous man. A countryman gazed 
at him admiringly one day, as he sat on the 
hotel veranda. ‘“‘Look a’ that!’ he ex- 
claimed in wonder. ‘Look a’ that! ‘That 
there is the first man I ever see who could 
strut sitting down.’’—Selected, 


“An English barrister, arguing before the 
criminal court, says Answers, remarked 
with much solemnity to the presiding jus- 


tice, “My lord, there is honor among 
thieves.” The justice looked at him se- 
verely. ‘There is gold in sea water,” he 
replied, “but it cannot be extracted in 


profitable quantities. Go on, sir.” 


Probably not even savages would be found 
to cherish as impartial a theory concerning 
the shape of the earth as that of a certain 
foreign schoolmaster. ‘Is the earth round 
or flat?’ was asked by his examiners. 
“Some teach it’s round, and some flat,’’ re- 
plied he. ‘For my part, I’ve no prejudices. 
I teach round or flat, as the parents prefer.’ 


The Boston Budget tells this story of a 
Boston school on “exhibition day.’’ ‘The 
teacher gave out the word “hazardous” for 
a boy to spell; and to her great surprise he 
promptly spelled it “hazardess.” Think- 
ing that definition might jog his memory, 
she asked him to give her the meaning, 
whereupon her astonishment was intensified 
with the reply, ‘“‘A female hazard.” 


At a public school one of a class had com- 
mitted a grave infraction of discipline. 
The teacher announced that he would thrash 
the whole class until some one told him who 
committed the offence. He began with the 
first boy and thrashed every one in the class, 
until finally he reached the last one. Then 
he said, as to each of the others, ‘‘Now, if 
you will tell me who did this, I won’t punish 
you.” “All right, sir. 1 did it.’”—Scrssors. 
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ive three reasons for saying the earth 
is round,” confronted Sandy on an examina- 
tion paper. ‘My teacher says it’s round, 
the book says it’s round, and a man told 
me it was round.’ At his high-school en- 
trance examination the physiology paper 
asked, ‘‘How many times does, your pulse 
beat a minute?’ Sandy put down his 
pen, opened his watch on the desk beside 
him, grasped his pulse, and calmly counted.— 
Century. 


A Canadian teacher fell heir last year to 
an English estate of £20,000. In the law- 
yer’s office the clerks made bets as to how 
she would take it. One thought she would 
scream, two were of opinion she would burst 
into tears, two others favored hysterics. 
Her reply to the messenger was disconcert- 
ing: “I shall finish my monthly report, 
hear these spelling errors, whip two boys, 
and be at your office in forty minutes,”’— 
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<o$ We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 

Cuminc Hai Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
os Clocks originating 
with us» having many 
improvements @u and 
sunder our guarantee 
and name: 

In Manocany Cases | 
of best workmanship. 


51 WASHINGTON:ST 


ouRRUGCS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place Established 1895 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 
~ PIPE&SREED 


CHURCH 
Yo Of 
(20 BOYLSTONST. h, 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS Janiieabe kevkcticcaedsshdusptote 8,324,422.73 
LTABILITIES sircedicnc ee why or | 
$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Century. 


odie L 


ARPETS 


ATMANU= 4J 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


WASHINCTON 


65 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuftie, A.B. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, e Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 
well-known educator, 


The Misses Allen weltinown educator 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1905. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of 
Every Kind 
College of Liberal Arts 
Address Dean W. M. WARREN, 
12 Somerset St. 
School of Theology 
Address Assistant Dean C. W. RISHELL, 
72 Mt.-Vernon St. 
School of Law 
Address Dean MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Pl. 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. SUTHERLAND, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 
Philosophical and Literary courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President. 


. . . 


Daughters of the late 


$5 to $10 a week 


UP IN VERMONT 


That’s the place to go 
for a real vacation 


A THOUSAND hills where cooling breezes blow 
—the most beautiful river valleys in America— 
a hundred miles of lake front on the islands 

and shores of the most picturesque lake in New 

England. 

Good hotels, comfortable farm and village homes, 
delightful camping spots—all on the line of the 
Central Vermont Railway. 

Send six cents to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., 360 
Washington Street, Boston, for a copy of “Summer 
Homes,”’ 150 pictures, describing resorts on Lake 
Champlain, among the green hills of Vermont, in 
Canada and the Adirondacks. 


OHN H.PraY & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 


BOSTON. 


